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...it  tost$  so  little  for  our 

MOST  EXPENSIVE  PEA  TURE! 


No  other  feature  distributed  by  the  Chieago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndieate  costs  us  so  much  as  Blue  Ribbon  fiction.  No 
comic  strip,  no  columnist,  no  cartoonist  draws  on  our  cash 
drawer  so  heavily.  And  yet  you  can  buy  this  first-run  fiction 
by  leading  popular  authors  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  original 
cost.  You  can  have  excellent  original  fiction  at  very  little  above 
the  cost  of  pot  boilers  or  reprints. 

I  •  Blue  Ribbon  SERIALS 

Blue  Ribbon  fiction  is  bought  to  give  a  wide,  general  The  Imperfect  Diplomat 

,  .  ,  f  I  I.  .  1  .  T  .  William  C.  White 

circulation  good  reading  ot  new,  unpublished  stories.  It  is  not  ,,  ^ 

^  ^  *  riis  tabulous  rortune 

highbrow.  Neither  is  it  cheap  nor  vulgar.  It  is  bought  in  Rupert  Hughes 

®  ^  ^  ^  _  Pursuit  of  a  Parcel 

competition  with  the  big  weeklies,  the  women’s  magazines,  the  Patricia  Wentworth 

general  monthlies.  It  is  the  same  type  of  first-run  fiction  that  Sunset  Gtaze  Luke  Short 

I’ll  Never  Marry 

gets  into  the  better  magazines — bought  through  the  same  Alice  Duer  Miller 

^  I  ^  •  17  r  1  •  Action  in  Diamonds 

sources,  at  market  prices,  h  or  proofs  and  prices,  Courtney  Ryley  Cooper 

write,  phoiie  or  wire.  fustice  Deferred 

I  William  MacLeod  Raine 

for  BIG  MOMENT,  a  short  story  by  Kathleen  Norris  for  Oct.  12th  publication. 


DAILY  SERIALS 
WEEKLY  SERIALS 
WEEKLY  SHORT  STORIES 

A  Most  of  these  tvriters  are  well 
known  in  the  top  magazine  field. 
Occasionally,  promising  young 
authors  appear.  Men  like  Luke 
Short,  latest  rage  of  “ff'estern” 
fans,  whose  first  appearance  in 
the  ’^‘^slicks”  follotced  his  second 
serial  in  Blue  Ribbon  fiction. 

•  Among  the  Blue  Ribbon 
SHORT  STORIES  now  sched- 
I  uled  ore: 

Big  Moment  Kathleen  Norris 

Your  Son  and  My  Daughter 

Lois  Montross 
Nodding  Doll  Sigrid  Undset 
The  Chandelier 

Thyra  Sampter  Winslow 

■  The  Teehanner  Luke  Short 

A  Hollywood  Firing  Squad 

Jim  Tully 

Latest  Shall  Be  Firstest 

Rupert  Hughes 

A  Blacl{-Out  Idyll 

k  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes 

Let  It  Ride  Elsie  Janis 

O 

She  IV as  Smding  Rose  Franken 

h  The  Traveling  Man’s  Wife 

Olea  L.  Rosmanith 
n  I  ^ 

Holly  and  Cellophane 

d  Ida  M.  Evans 

No  Rhythm  Marie  de  Nervaud 
Whitecap  Ethel  Lina  White 


THERt  IS 
STILL  TIME 


Chicago  Tribune- ^ 
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A  THOUSAND  MEN 
TORE  DOWN 
A  THOUSAND  WALLS 


can  wayi  It  believes  that  anything  which  is  not  for  the  public 
good,  is  not  for  the  good  of  business. 

In  this  organization  of  all  types  of  business  and  industry,  large 
and  small,  there  was  mmediate  need  for  an  interpreter — a  channel 
of  communication  which  would  report  the  growing  relations  ot 
government  and  business,  and  the  sweeping  economic  currents  af¬ 
fecting  every  business  and  every  business  man. 

To  serve  this  need  Nation’s  Business  was  established.  It  applied 
the  science  of  economics  to  the  daily  lives  of  American  citizens,  in 
simple  language,  as  one  business  man  talks  to  another. 

It  furnished  a  common  denominator  of  interest  for  business  men, 
inviting  them  to  lift  their  eyes  beyond  immediate  tasks,  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  interdependence  of  all  business  and  its  relation  to  the 
public  good.  Acceptance  of  that  invitation  is  today  so  widespread 
that  Nation’s  Business  is  now  a  regular  monthly  visitor  to  360,000 
subscribers. 

Yes — a  thousand  men  tore  down  a  thousand  walls — since  that 
initial  meeting  back  in  1912.  And  the  job  is  still  going  on. 

Editors,  too,  have  the  daily  job  of  knocking  down  misconcepdon 
and  prejudice  on  economic  and  political  affairs.  They  know  the 
magnitude  and  diversity  of  the  problem.  To  them  must  go  a  large 
share  of  credit  in  bringing  understanding  to  the  members  of  their 
local  communiries.  And  to  them  goes  the  major  opportunity  ...  to 
encourage  local  interest  in  national  problems  ...  to  interpret  .  .  • 
to  inspire.  And  to  renew  faith  in  the  American  Way  of  Life. 

This  message  is  the  58th  of  a  series  contributed  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise. 


JjACK  in  1912  every  business  and  industry  lived  within  its  own 
Great  Wall  of  China. 

Coal  knew  little  about  lumber.  Lumber  didn’t  worry  about  steel. 
Steel  was  oblivious  to  oil.  And  oil  had  no  interest  in  wheat. 

Then  a  thousand  business  men  met  in  Washington  summoned  by 
President  Taft. 

For  the  first  time  they  looked  out,  over  and  beyond  the  walls  of 
their  respective  industries  and  sections  and  then  and  there  decided 
to  begin  to  tear  down  those  walls  that  had  so  long  isolated  one 
industry  from  another. 

They  saw  that  business  men  had  common  interests,  common 
problems,  common  duties  to  each  other,  and  to  the  public. 

So  they  founded  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

As  they  built  this  federation  of  business  they  tore  down  stone 
by  stone  the  walls  of  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  unintelligent  com¬ 
petition — obstacles  to  American  progress  and  public  welfare. 

They  provided  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  on  problems  common 
to  all,  and  for  the  free  flow  of  information  and  the  promotion 
of  understanding. 

Today  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  comprises 
among  its  members  1640  local  chambers  and  trade  associations, 
with  a  total  underlying  membership  of  650,000  business  men. 

It  adheres  to  its  original  purpose.  Its  policies  are  not  formu¬ 
lated  by  any  sectional  or  business  group.  Reliance  is  placed  on  the 
experience  and  guidance  of  business  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  as  expressed  through  Referenda,  and  a  Board  of  Directors 
which  convenes  in  Washington  every  two  months. 

The  National  Chamber  is  still  engaged  in  tearing  down  walls 
of  prejudice  and  misapprehension  and  in  building  a  wider  public 
understanding  and  greater  cooperation.  It  stands  for  making 
America  strong,  for  keeping  it  strong,  for  safeguarding  the  Ameri¬ 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


John  P.  Roche  Discusses 
possibility  of  Ad  Decline 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


national  ADVERTISEIRS  must  still 
talk  to  the  buying  public  in  terms 
that  sell,  and  not  to  themselves  in 
stilted  institu¬ 


tional  messages, 
John  Pierre 
Rodie,  president 
ofRoche,  Wil- 
)iams  &  Cun- 
nyngham,  Inc., 
Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency, 
declared  in  an 
interview  this 
week  with  Editor 
(  Publisher. 

'Takewise,”  he 
asserted,  '‘it  is 
fair  to  say  a 


John  P.  Rocha 


great  deal  of  the  new  buying  power  is 
going  to  cMne  from  prospects  in  lower 
income  classes  who  find  themselves 
with  a  surplus  above  essential  living 
to  invest  in  advertised  products.  Man¬ 
ufacturers  will  find  that  newspapers, 
with  their  large  concentrated  circula¬ 
tions,  will  give  first  access  to  these 
newly-creat^  buyers.” 

Cites  Aete  iNdestry 
Mr.  Roche  pointed  out  that  many 
advertisers,  particularly  those  in  the 
automotive  field,  are  aware  that  many 
of  the  prospects  for  next  year’s  busi¬ 
ness  were  buyers  this  year.  This 
means  advertisers  must  look  to  others 
as  likely  prospects,  he  said.  “You 
are  apt  to  find  a  large  percentage  of 
new  customers  whose  incomes  are  on 
the  ascending  scale,  through  newspa¬ 
pers,”  he  added. 

With  so  much  confused  thinking  and 
apparent  imcertainty  as  to  whether 
industry  can  throw  off  the  “curtail¬ 
ment  jitters”  and  do  a  double-barreled 
job  of  meeting  its  defense  obligations, 
yet  at  the  same  time  keep  the  home 
fires  burning,  it  was  enlightening  to 
get  Mr.  Roche’s  views  as  one  who  has 
been  fairly  close  to  the  problem  at 
hand,  and  has  had  30  years’  experience 
in  the  agency  business. 

Looking  at  the  prospect  of  cur¬ 
tailed  advertising  expenditures  in  the 
consumer  field  because  of  a  shortage 
in  various  classes  of  merchandise,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  heavy  goods  indus¬ 
tries,  Mr.  Roche  was  inclined  to  take 
a  somewhat  optimistic  viewpoint.  He 
^declined,  however,  to  set  himself  up 
as  a  prophet  and  he  frankly  admitted 
there  is  ample  evidence  in  some  lines 
to  require  hard-headed  realistic  think¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in 
the  advertising  business. 

letter  Understanding  Now 
“Now  that  the  situation  has  jelled,” 

;  he  explained,  “we  have  not  found  any 
of  our  clients  in  need  of  education  as 
i  to  Ae  wisdom  of  maintaining  their 
I  p-jsition  during  the  present  emergency 
■  period.  As  soon  as  the  manufacturer 
emerges  from  the  initial  absorption 
of  preparing  for  all-out  defense  pro¬ 
duction,  he  is  usually  ready  and  will- 
mg  to  talk  about  advertising  from  a 
jong-range  standpoint.  There  seems 
!u  ^  ®  ™uch  better  understanding  of  i 
i’tne  function  of  advertisine  than  there  ' 


was  apparently  during  the  first  World 
War.” 

Advertisers  today,  he  said,  are  more 
alert  to  the  fact  that  they  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  risk  the  danger  of  “out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind”  consumer  reaction, 
if  advertising  is  seriously  curtailed. 
The  problem  is  to  find  the  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  which  is  likely  to  be  most 
effective  in  these  unprecedented  times. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  for  adver¬ 
tisers  not  to  “talk  to  themselves,”  he 
asserted,  “a  temptation  which  many 
manufacturers  are  apt  to  succumb  to 
in  these  abnormal  times.” 

“Advertisers  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  are  going  to  find  it  possible  to 
pursue  a  middle-of-the-course  pro¬ 
gram  of  good  selling  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  prospect,”  stated  Mr. 
Roche,  “rather  than  imposing  mes¬ 
sages  of  policy  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  maker.” 

“The  advertising  that  manufactur¬ 
ers  continue  to  do  should  not  be  too 
institutional,  in  the  sense  of  being  in¬ 
nocuous  and  insipid.  It  should  not  be 
so  restrained,  because  of  the  defense 
production  situation,  that  the  prestige 
of  the  manufacturer,  or  the  merits  of 
the  merchandise,  is  unduly  played 
down,  or  eliminated.  All  advertising 
is  institutional.  Unfortunately,  the 
term  ‘institutional  advertising’  is 
quite  frequently  applied  to  the  type 
of  advertising  copy  that  is  largely 
read  by  only  the  manufacturer’s  ex¬ 
ecutives.” 

Seat  Some  Cartailment 

From  the  standpoint  of  newspaper 
publishers,  seeking  guidance  as  to  the 
advertising  outlook  this  fall  and  com¬ 
ing  year,  Mr.  Roche  sought  to  clarify 
the  general  situation.  “Convenience 
merchandise.”  (food  and  drug  prod¬ 
ucts)  is  not  likely  to  be  affected 
greatly,  he  said.  “Shopping  merchan¬ 
dise,”  such  as  clothing,  may  be  cur¬ 
tailed  to  some  extent,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  those  who  cannot  obtain 
raw  materials,  such  as  the  silk  hosiery 
manufacturers.  “In  the  latter  in¬ 
stance,”  he  said,  “the  maintenance  of 
advertising  might  be  a  capital  invest¬ 
ment,  rather  than  a  fixed  percentage 
of  consumer  sales.” 

“If  you  assume,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  an  advertiser  i3  the  manufacturer 


of  a  well-established  brand  of  men’s 
underwear,  little  affected  by  priorities, 
he  will  probably  adhere  to  a  normal 
schedule  of  advertising.” 

“In  the  heavy  goods  industries,  the 
situation  is  much  more  complicated 
than  in  either  of  the  other  two  divi¬ 
sions,”  he  stated.  “The  manufacturer 
of  automobiles  or  refrigerators  finds 
himself  working  under  an  allotment. 
In  the  past,  this  tyi)e  of  manufactur¬ 
er  has  placed  his  advertising  on  a  per 
unit  basis.  Obviously,  allotments 
may  reduce  any  advertising  budget 
which  has  been  based  on  that  prac¬ 
tice,”  he  remarked. 

“In  many  instances,  however,  heavy 
goods  manufacturers  have  established 
a  new  division  of  defense  production. 
It  is  quite  likely  the  far-sighted  man¬ 
ufacturer  in  those  fields  will  augment 
his  per  unit  budget  and  maintain  his 
advertising  close  to  its  former  level, 
although  part  of  his  appropriation 
may  be  devoted  to  so-called  institu¬ 
tional  advertising,  rather  than  direct 
selling.” 

Electrical  Appliances 

Turning  his  attention  to  that  classi¬ 
fication  of  heavy  goods  manufacturers 
who  have  no  defense  orders,  and  who 
are  curtailed  in  production  because  of 
priorities,  these  firms,  he  said,  will 
require  “more  courage  and  capital  to 
maintain  advertising  on  an  even  keel.” 
It  is  among  this  class  of  advertisers, 
including  the  electrical  appliance  field, 
that  a  reduction  in  advertising  is 
likely  to  be  noticed.  “If  they  haven’t 
acquired  defense  orders,  you  are  apt 
to  find  a  curtailment  in  space  spend¬ 
ing,”  he  predicted. 

“Automotive  advertising  should  not 
be  greatly  affected,”  said  Mr.  Roche, 
whose  agency  places  the  Studebaker 
account,  “because  the  industry  has 
been  recognized  so  generally  for  de¬ 
fense  production  and  should  have  suf¬ 
ficient  volume  to  continue  advertising. 
’The  automobile  manufacturers  realize 
there  is  going  to  be  a  post-defense 
period  ahead  and  they  don’t  want  the 
buying  public  to  forget  them  in  the 
meantime.” 

Newspapers  will  probably  suffer 
most  from  the  elimination  of  the  so- 
called  50-50  advertising  campaigns,  in 
which  the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer 
share  the  expense,  he  said.  This  type 
of  campaign  is  widely  used  by  the 
heavy  goods  industries  and  a  number 
of  reductions  in  this  kind  of  adver¬ 
tising  have  already  been  noted. 

John  Roche  has  been  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  business  in  Chicago 
since  his  graduation  from  Columbia 
University  in  1911.  Starting  as  a 


Dear  Mr.  Hardy: 

The  recurrence  of  National  Newspaper  Week  should  awaken  in  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  all  Americans  a  renewed  determination  to  defend  and  maintain  and  per¬ 
petuate  the  priceless  heritage  of  a  free  press. 

The  maintenance  of  an  unfettered  press,  informed  by  truth  and  guided  by 
courage  and  conscience  and  wholehearted  devotion  to  the  public  welfare,  is  a 
fundamental  obligation  of  patriotism. 

I  trust  as  a  result  of  the  forthcoming  observance  that  Americans  everywhere 
will  have  a  renewed  sense  of  the  incalculable  blessing  which  a  free  press  confers. 
It  must  be  maintained  against  all  assaults, 
b  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT. 


copy  writer  with  the  MeJunkin  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  he  became  vice- 
president  of  that  agency  before  estab¬ 
lishing  his  own  business,  Roche  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  in  19^.  Six  years 
later,  Roche  Advertising  and  Williams 
&  Cunnyngham  were  merged  and  Mr. 
Roche  became  president  of  the  new 
company,  Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyng¬ 
ham,  Ihc. 


"MUST  DEFEND  FREE  PRESS"— F.D.R. 

The  follovqing  statement  on  National  Newspaper  Week,  Oct.  1-8,  teas 
sent  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  from  the  White  House  to  William  N. 
Hardy,  chairman  of  the  National  Neiospaper  Week  Committee,  and  released 
by  him  Oct.  1: 


OPM  Order  Will  Not 
Aifect  Auto  Ads 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  30 — An 
order  soon  to  be  released  by  the  Office 
of  Production  Management  will  elimi¬ 
nate  the  words  “de  luxe”  from  trap¬ 
pings  of  many  automobile  models  but 
will  not  affect  the  advertising  of  cars 
which  are  in  fact  “de  luxe”  types. 

Chromium  shortages  make  neces¬ 
sary  a  restriction  against  use  of  that 
critical  metal  in  trim,  including  the 
currently  popular  chromium  lettering 
of  “de  luxe”  on  several  makes  of  cars. 
Whether  the  automobiles  will  actually 
be  in  that  classification  when  stripped 
of  the  shiny  metal  is  a  matter  of  fact 
with  which  neither  OPM  nor  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

’The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
received  no  complaint  and  has  issued 
no  order  on  the  subject. 


C.  R.  Duell  Succeeds 
Parker  in  Chicago 

Chicago,  Oct.  1  —  Walter  Parker, 
veteran  circulation  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Herald-American,  has  re¬ 
signed  his  position,  effective  today. 
He  has  been  succeeded  by  C.  R. 
Duell,  former  Chicago  Hearst  cir¬ 
culation  executive  and  more  recently 
a  news  agency  dealer  in  Asheville, 
N.  C.  Mr.  Parker,  who  was  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  old  Chicago  Eve¬ 
ning  American  for  many  years  prior 
to  the  merger  of  the  morning  Herald 
&  Examiner  with  the  American  two 
years  ago,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  he 
was  imable  to  announce  his  future 
plans  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Duell 
worked  on  the  American  and  the  Her¬ 
ald  &  Examiner  prior  to  his  business 
venture  in  Asheville. 


i 


Indianapolis  Times 
Strike  Deferred 

Indianapolis,  Oct.  2 — By  an  over¬ 
whelming  vote  of  106  to  1,  guildsmen 
of  the  Indianapolis  Times  last  night 
voted  to  defer  a  strike  against  the 
Scripps- Howard  newspaper  in  view 
of  a  new  management  offer  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  contract.  The  Times  unit 
earlier  in  the  week  had  voted  to  strike 
if  its  demands  for  a  guild  shop  and 
a  15%  wage  increase  were  not  met  by 
Oct.  5. 

In  its  new  offer  the  management 
pointed  out  that  it  could  not  possibly 
sign  a  guild  shop  contract,  but  it  of¬ 
fered  to  work  out  some  modified  form 
of  contract  that  would  protect  guild 
members  on  the  Times. 

Mark  Ferree,  business  manager  of 
the  Times,  said  the  management  also 
would  consider  a  better  salary  increase 
offer  than  it  originally  had  made  in 
negotiations.  The  management  previ¬ 
ously  had  offered  increases  that  would 
have  added  $11,000  annually  to  the 
payroll.  The  management  also  offered 
to  make  increases  retroactive  to  Oct.  1. 
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Field  Puts  No  Limit  On 
Cost  of  Chicago  Paper 


By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 

MARSHALL  FIELD  is  prepared  to 
spend  “at  least  five  millions”  on  the 
morning  newspaper  he  and  Silliman 
Evans  think  Chicago  needs. 

One  of  the  world’s  wealthiest  men, 
he  has  put  no  limit  upon  the  cost  of 
his  Chicago  newspaper  venture.  He 


Marshall  Field 


intends  to  see  it  through  to  success 
or  failure. 

Mr.  Field  let  these  things  be  known 
this  week  when  he  discussed  his  ideas 
of  newspaper  ownership  with  Ebiroa 
&  PuBUSHER  in  New  York. 

Now  the  owner  of  PM  in  New  York 
and  sponsor  of  the  largest  new  daily 
newspaper  project  to  be  launched  in 
years,  the  multi-millionaire  dismissed 
with  a  “we’U-wait-an-see”  attitude 
the  suggestion  that  he  might  loom 
larger  in  newspaper  publishing  if  he 
succeeds  in  Chicago. 

Sees  a  Bi9  Job  Ahead 
“The  Chicago  paper  is  going  to  be 
a  big  job  and  whether  I  will  go  any 
further  I  do  not  know  now,”  he  said. 

Questioned  concerning  reports  that 
at  least  five  million  dollars  will  be 
required  to  start  the  new  morning 
paper,  Mr.  Field  said  the  venture  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  take  a  great  deal  of 
capital  “before  it  gets  through.” 

“If  necessary,”  he  went  on,  “one 
has  to  be  prepared  to  spend  at  least 
that  (five  million)  to  see  such  a  paper 
through.  And  I  intend  to  see  the 
paper  through  provided  that  it  has 
any  response  from  Chicago  readers 
and  has  hopes  for  the  future.” 

Mr.  Field  was  interviewed  in  his 
well-appointed  but  not-too-sump- 
tuous  office  suite  on  the  20th  floor  of 
250  Park  Avenue.  His  interviewer,  a 
few  minutes  after  being  announced 
by  Mr.  Field’s  secretary,  was  some¬ 
what  surprised  to  see  the  trustee  of 
the  great  Field  fortune  come  striding 
out  of  his  adjoining  office  with  a 
greeting  and  an  apology  for  twice 
postponing  the  interview. 

As  a  starter,  Mr.  Field  was  asked 
how  he  happened  to  become  interested 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  continued, 
he  had  been  approached  at  various 
time  by  “lots  of  people”  in  years  gone 
by  about  the  possibility  of  financing 
a  Chicago  newspaper.  That  was  in 
the  days  of  the  old  Examiner. 

Pablithcr  by  Accident 
But  Mr.  Field,  grandson  of  the  great 
Chicago  merchant,  “didn’t  know  much 
about  the  newspaper  business”  at  the 
time — or  rather  he  didn’t  have  any 
particular  interest  in  it  then — and  the 
projects  died  of  financial  malnutri¬ 
tion.  He  never  entertained  the  idea 
of  becoming  a  newspaper  publisher 
until  he  acquired  control  of  PM  last 
October  by  furnishing  additional 
capital  needed  to  keep  that  paper 
going. 

“I  never  did  anything  serious  about 
the  newspaper  business  until  lately,” 
he  explained. 

He  was  proud  of  the  fact  that 
Parade,  a  week-end  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement  he  launched  last  June,  had 
attained  a  circulation  of  approximately 
one  million  in  four  months.  Parade, 
sold  at  5  cents  on  newsstands  and 
circulated  as  a  regular  supplement  of 
Saturday  and  Sunday  newspapers, 
contains  some  features  of  PM  and 
others  created  by  its  own  staff  oper¬ 
ating  independently  of  PM. 

The  advent  of  Parade  marked  the 
real  beginning  of  the  current  news¬ 
paper  project  in  Chicago.  It  hap¬ 
pened  this  way: 

Charles  Cushing,  friend  and  ad¬ 
viser  of  Mr.  Field  for  many  years,  was 
active  in  establishing  the  pictorial 
supplement.  Mr.  Chishing  approached 
Silliman  Evans,  publisher  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  whom  he  has 
known  for  years,  with  the  idea  of 
taking  Parade  on  trial  as  a  regular 
Saturday  supplement  of  the  Tennes¬ 
sean. 

How  He  Met  Evans 

Mr.  Evans  became  Parade’s  “guinea 
pig,”  to  use  the  vernacular — and  the 
Tennessean  circulation  responded  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  Mr.  Field  was  elated  with 
this  success  and  came  to  know  and 
admire  the  Nashville  publisher.  In 
New  York  or  in  Chicago  he  read  the 
Tennessean  carefully  every  day, 
learned  more  about  Mr.  Evans,  and 
soon  Mr.  Field  had  a  great  respect  for 
the  stocky  Texan  as  a  newspaper 
manager. 

The  idea  for  the  new  Chicago 
paper  originated  “almost  simulta¬ 
neously”  with  the  two  publishers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Field.  He  says  he 
“started  talking  casually”  about  the 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Oct,  6  —  PNPA  Dailies  and 
Weeklies,  regional  meeting,  Her- 
shey  Hotel,  Hershey,  Pa. 

Oct.  6  —  New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  2(Hh  annual  Newspaper 
Institute,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Bnmswick. 

Oct.  6 — New  York  State  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  au¬ 
tumn  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse. 

Oct.  6 — Classified  Advertising 
Clinic,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Oct.  12-19  —  National  Wine 
Week,  sponsored  by  Wine  In¬ 
stitute,  &n  Francisco. 

Oct.  13-14  —  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  Inc., 
fall  convention,  Blackstone  Ho¬ 
tel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  1.3  —  PNPA  Dailies  and 
Weeklies,  regional  meeting,  But¬ 
ler  Country  Club,  Butler,  Pa. 

Oct.  14-15 — Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  fall  meeting,  Sherman 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  15  —  Advertising  Men’s 
Gridiron  Dinner,  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  15  —  Agricultural  Pub¬ 
lishers  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  16-17 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  annual  convention, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  16-18— Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Assn.,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Drake,  Chicago. 

Oct.  16-18 — loth  District  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America 
(Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana 
and  Oklahoma)  Hotel  Tulsa, 
Tulsa. 

Oct.  17 — ICMA,  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors’  meeting,  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  ‘17-1 9 — Ohio  Newspaper 
Women’s  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Akron. 

Oct.  18-21 — Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  Managers,  Inc.,  annual 
meeting,  Morrison  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


felt  that  “there  was  room  for  the  otl^;j 


point  of  view  which  people  would 


possibility  of  launching  such  a  project 
with  Mr.  Evans. 

“As  we  talked  the  matter  over  and 
went  further  and  further  into  it  we 
both  thought  it  Wcis  feasible — and 
there  we  are,”  Mr.  Field  said  in  ex¬ 
plaining  his  partnership  with  Mr. 

Evans,  who  will  be  publisher. 

Mr.  Field  explained  that  the  main  .  .  „ 

reason  for  his  interest  in  starting  a  writing. 


to  see  presented  editorially.” 

’The  new  paper,  as  yet  unnaaei 
will  be  “as  orthodox  as  possible,” 
Field  emphasized. 

“It  will  be  a  straight  daily  news, 
paper,  with  no  preconceived  notiois 
We  will  give  the  news  just  as  strain 
as  we  can  get  it.  Of  course,  we  a 
very  much  in  favor  of  ftesidat 
Roosevelt’s  foreign  policy  and  iee 
very  stronglv  that  it  is  necessary  b 
the  United  States  to  beat  Hitler. 
viewDoint  will  be  presented  et 
torially.” 

To  Be  Active  in  Chicago 

Mr.  Field  was  asked  if  he  interyfc 
to  become  active  editorially  in  ft, 
paper. 

“I  don’t  think  I  would  be  pmnp, 
tent  to  write  editorials.  I  haven’t  bee 
trained  that  way — but  I  woul4- 
promise  not  to,”  he  said  with  b 
pleasant  Fieldian  smile.  “I  don’t  sap. 
pose  I’d  sell  many  papers  if  I  did. 

“I  haven’t  taken  a  hand  in  any  edi¬ 
torial  matters  on  PM,”  he  went  « 
“Once  I  burst  into  print  on  the  sah 
ject  of  museums  in  a  letter  to  Ph 
but  it  was  rather  a  dull  subject 
“I  don’t  know  the  newspaper  baa- 
ness  at  all.  I’ve  got  ideas  about  i 
though.  I  do  expect  to  give  a  grea: 
deal  of  time  to  it  in  Chicago. 

He  admitted  frankly  that  Sil1m» 
Evans  “has  forgotten  more  about  tht 
newspaper  business  than  I  can  em 
hope  to  learn 

Questioned  about  his  favorite  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  Evans  said  he  always  ad¬ 
mired  the  Manchester  GiMtrdia* 
which  he  began  reading  when  he  to 
being  educated  in  England  at  Etoc 
College  and  Cambridge  University. 

“At  the  moment,”  he  said,  “foreii 
news  probably  is  the  most  interesting 
to  me  and  the  most  important  thing, 
but  I  am  also  interested  very  mudi 
in  the  editorial  end  of  newspapers  and 
in  political  subjects.” 

He  said  he  has  “never  interfered 
in  any  way”  with  Ralph  Ingersoll  k 
the  conduct  of  PM.  Its  editorial  pol¬ 
icy  has  been  “absolutely  independent 
of  me,”  in  line  with  the  orieinal  plan 
“I  have  agreed  with  PM  many 
times,  but  I  have  also  disagreed  vid 
it  many  times,”  Mr.  Field  commented 
He  declared  that  “capital  in  4e 
form  of  advertising  should  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  writing  of  a  newspaper.’ 
and  added: 

“With  regard  to  invested  capbi 
which  happens  to  be  my  own  in 
case  of  PM,  the  paper  also  is  free  i 


Chicago  morning  paper  was  the 
strongly  isolationist  viewpoint  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  He  said  his  views 
regarding  it  were  shared  by  “a  good 
many  others  in  Chicago”  and  it  was 


ojf  ike  Week 


POSSIBILITY  of  decline  in  national 
advertising  discussed  by  John  P. 
Roche,  president  of  Roche,  Williams  & 
Cunnyngham.  (Page  3) 

MARSHALL  FIELD  puts  no  limit  on 
cost  of  his  projected  Chicago  paper. 
(Page  4) 

ROYAL  COR’nSSOZ,  New  York  Her- 


ABC  announces  proposed  retirement 
and  disability  plan  for  its  veteran 
employes,  to  be  considered  at  Chicago 
meeting.  (Page  10) 


States  Newsmen's  Qualificatieit 

He  reminded  his  interviewer  ^ 
the  no-advertising  policy  of  his  Ne* 
York  paper  is  not  being  carried  b 
Chicago,  and  emphasized  that  PMi’ 
the  projected  paper  are  not  relaK 
in  any  way  except  that  he  happen 
to  own  both. 

Mr.  Field  was  asked  what  things  k 
would  like  to  do  most  throu^  - 
Chicago  paper. 

Most  important,  he  said,  was  tr 
search  for  the  truth,  which  “is  pc 
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haps  the  most  interesting  and  sas 


factory  thing  there  is  in  this  w«14 
“It  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing 
get  at  the  truth  and  we  can  only* 

„„„  _  _ , . . .  .  o  so  by  getting  all  the  facts  g*’! 

in  newspaper  publishing,  and  how  the  aid  Tribune  art  expert,  marks  half  The  Advertising  Survey .  9  possible  to  assemble,”  he  said.  ■ 

Chicago  venture  originated.  century  as  its  art  critic.  (Page  5)  Circulation  .  18  you  have  a  preconceived  idea  of  ^ 
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‘I  never  had  any  particular  interest 
in  the  newspaper  business  before  I 
got  into  PM,”  he  explained.  “About 
the  end  of  1939  I  heard  about  the  idea 
for  PM  through  friends  of  mine  and 
Ralph  Ingersoll.  They  interested  me 
in  the  new  New  York  paper.  I 
thought  Mr.  Ingersoll  had  an  idea 
well  worth  pursuing.” 


ARMY  TO  LAUNCH  second  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  using 
700  papers  to  get  recruits  for  Air 
Corps  and  regular  service.  (Page  6) 
JOINT  MEETING  of  ANA  and  AAAA 
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Editorial  .  22  the  truth  is,  you  won’t  give  truo 

Personals  .  23  chance.”  ^ 

Promotion  . . .  26  Admitting  that  he  wasnt  mu® 

Svndicates  .  30  a  hand  at  interviews,  Mr.  Field  * 

Short  Takes  .  31  gressed  from  the  question  to  state 

to  be  held  Nov.  13  at  Hot  Springs,  Photography  .  35  belief  that  the  best  qualificatioMp 

Va.,  to  analyze  attacks  on  advertis-  Obituary  .  38  a  newspaperman  are  extreme^ 

ing.  (Page  6)  Shop  Talk  at  “’Thirty” ...!!!!!!!!.  40  ^sity,  no  preconceived  notions  and  »| 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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a  H  VW  *  1  ^  “passing  distemper,  compounded 

Herald  Tribune  Art  Expert 

*  lack  honesty  and  beauty  of  work- 

Observes  50th  Year  As  Critic 

demand  for  the  artist  simply:  “That 

RovCfl  of  ^  work  of  art  should  embody  an  idea, 

noyai  ^OniSSOZ,  JJean  OI  ms  \^rail,  that  it  should  be  original  and  beauU- 

TiT  .  T?*  .  ^  'i*  r  WT  V  »n  *1  that  it  should  show  sound 

Wrote  First  Critique  for  N.  Y.  Tribune  craftsmanship.” 

11  on  1  T  ^  Versatile  in  Fine  Arts 

On  Oct.  1, 1891  ...  In  Good  Health  at  72  The  veteran  art  critic  paid  tribute  to 

the  late  Andrew  Mellon  and  Samuel 

n  O'pmxmvT  T  KiT/^WT^TT  If  TT  tor  their  contributions  to  the 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK  National  Art  Gallery  in  Washington, 

which  was  dedicated  last  March.  He 

ONE  of  the  nation’s  most  eminent  uted  to  the  growth  of  art  in  the  U.  S.  newspaper  craft,  Mr.  Cortissoz  is  a  their  philanthropies  ‘one  of 

commentators  on  the  arts,  and  rec-  “The  art  museum  has  become  today  prolific  writer,  a  fluent  speaker  and  J*'®  ™°st  stupendous  gifts  ever  made 

oeni^  dean  of  his  craft,  this  week  a  tremendous  cultural  center.  That  an  omnivorous  reader.  to  the  nation. 

a  half-centurv  of  uninter-  is  a  nhenomenon  I  have  witnessed.  He  Ls  much  in  dpmand  on  tho  1pc_  tie  also  was  high  m  his  praise  of 
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Royal  Cortissoz,  Dean  of  His  Croft, 
Wrote  First  Critique  for  N.  Y.  Tribune 
On  Oct.  1, 1891  ...  In  Good  Health  at  72 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


ogiiized  dean  of  his  craft,  this  week  a  tremendous  cultural  center.  That  an  omnivorous  reader, 
observed  a  half-century  of  uninter-  is  a  phenomenon  I  have  witnessed.  He  is  much  in  dema 


observed  a  half-century  of  uninter-  _  _  ^ - - - - ,  —  —  .cv.-  t  i  c  n  u  u  x- 

runted  newspaper  art  criticism.  and  it  is  extremely  gratifying.”  ture  platform  and  he  has  addressed  u  collection  m 

He  is  Royal  Cortissoz,  art  critic  of  During  the  50  years  of  his  review-  audiences  in  museums,  art  galleries  t  n  ^e  late 

the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  who  ing  of  the  arts  Mr.  Cortissoz  has  and  universities  in  all  parts  of  the  d  i 

fi«t  ort  criticism  for  the  Country.  A  busy  man,  he  makes  time 

for  himself  to  gather  with  his  friends  ^  ou 


demand  on  the  lec- 


wrote  his  first  art  criticism  for  the 
old  New  York  Tribune  on  Oct.  1,  1891, 
and  who  has  been  reviewing  the  art 
field  continuously  since  for  that  news¬ 
paper,  and  its  successor. 

Has  Scores  of  Friends 
Now  72,  the  beloved  critic  who  has 
scores  of  friends  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  is  as  alert  to  the  contem¬ 
porary  scene  as  he  was  back  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  and  his  pungent 
critiques  of  the  passing  scene  are 
widely  read. 

When  Mr.  Cortissoz  started  to  write 
for  the  Tribune  he  penned  thousands 
of  words  daily,  but  in  recent  years  he 
has  confined  his  writing  to  a  Sunday 
page  of  the  Herald  Tribune.  He  also 
acted  as  literary  critic  as  well  as  art 
critic  of  the  Tribune  from  1897  to 
1913. 

Mr.  Cortissoz  received  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  interviewer  in  his  book- 
lined  ofiBce  on  the  11th  floor  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  building.  Swinging 
a  leg  over  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and 
puffing  leisurely  on  a  cigar,  the  vet¬ 
eran  critic,  who  has  played  as  impor¬ 
tant  a  part  in  the  development  of  art 
in  this  country  as  any  man  living, 
waved  away  any  attempt  at  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  his  own  accomplishments 
through  the  years,  preferring  rather 
to  discuss  art. 


m  the  worli  of  ^  t^i  he  kno^s 

XT _  V _ 1.  X _ _ :-i  II  m  Cincinnati. 


New  York  from  the  social  as  well  as 
the  artistic  side. 

Left  School  at  14 
The  veteran  critic  is  a  self-edu- 


The  Herald  Tribune  art  critic’s  in¬ 
terests  spread  beyond  reviewing  art. 
He  is  as  much  at  home  in  other  fields 
as  'he  is  when  viewing  an  exhibition. 


cated  man.  Born  in  Brooklyn,  Feb.  He  has  a  fine  sense  of  good  books, 
10,  1869,  he  entered  the  offices  of  Me-  good  music  (he  covered  Paderewski’s 
Kim,  Mead  and  White,  architects,  American  debut),  good  food,  good 
after  leaving  school  at  14.  After  a  conversation  and  good  architecture, 
time  he  turned  to  writing  literary,  He  owns  one  of  the  most  complete 
music  and  art  criticism  for  out-of-  collections  of  prints  and  reproduc- 
town  newspapers.  He  contributed  tions  in  New  York  City, 
regularly  to  the  Kansas  City  Times.  Mr.  Cortissoz  has  written  a  number 
His  first  regular  newspaper  connec-  of  inscriptions  for  historical  sites  in 


regularly  to  the  Kansas  City  Times.  Mr.  Cortissoz  has  written  a  number 
His  first  regular  newspaper  connec-  of  inscriptions  for  historical  sites  in 
tion  as  an  accredited  art  critic  was  Washington  and  for  war  memorials 
with  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  New  and  other  monuments  in  various  parts 
York,  in  1889.  While  abroad  two  of  the  country. 


years  later,  he  was  informed  by  cable 
that  the  management  of  the  Adver- 


He  said  he  is  most  proud  of  the  in¬ 
scription  he  wrote  which  is  engraved 


tiser  had  changed  hands.  Mr.  Cor-  in  the  wall  behind  the  statue  in  the 
tissoz  said  he  preferred  not  to  con-  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Washington.  It 


Royal  Cortissoz 


tinue  with  the  new  management,  and  reads: 
resigned. 

Hearing  that  the  Tribime  was  seek-  As 
ing  an  art  critic,  Mr.  Cortissoz  ob-  foj 
tained  an  introduction  to  the  late  Don-  The 
aid  Nicholson,  then  managing  editor 
of  the  paper,  through  the  late  Clar-  Mr. 


In  This  Temple 

As  IN  THE  Hearts  or  the  People 
FOR  Whom  He  Saved  the  Union 
The  Memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
Is  Enshrined  Forever 
Mr.  Cortissoz  also  penned  the  in- 


ence  ^ward  Stedman,  the  great  scription  on  the  Firemen’s  Memorial 
banker-poet.  He  was  hired  on  the  on  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  which 


known  nearly  all  the  leading  artists 


To  the  Men  of  the  Fire  De- 


Hp  wac  oratpfiil  that  todav  numbered  among  his  friends  That  was  in  the  days  when  such  partoent  of  tlw  City  of  New  York, 

He  ^id  he  was  grateful  that  today  .  ,  whLstler  La  Faree  noted  critics  as  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Soldiers  in  a  War  that  Never  Ends, 

there  is  a  greater  interest  m  the  a^  Rodin  Thaver  Sareent '  Duveneck  Rensaellaer  was  the  art  critic  for  the  Who  Died  at  the  Call  of  Duty,  this 
than  in  the  earlier  days.  Then,  he  m _ ua _ L—  o_:_.  New  York  Post,  and  William  H.  Coffin  Memorial  Is  Dedicated  by  the  People 


pointed  out,  the  great  men  of  wealth, 
who,  as  today,  were  the  patrons  of  the 


Weir,  Twachtman  and  Saint-Gaudens.  York  t'ost,  ana  wmiam  n.  i.omn  iviemoridi  is  L^eaic. 

Presenting  a  picture  of  health,  Mr.  was  a  contributor,  and  Charles  De  of  a  Grateful  City. 


vmo,as  tMay  were  tne  patrons^^^  Cortissoz  is  still  an  active  man,  with  Kay  and  Russell  Sturges  wrote  for  Calls  "Ascensioe"  Greatest  Work 

guarded  and  the  public  never  was  ®y®®  take  in  the  contempo-  the  New  York  Times.  The  dean  of  critics  reflected  a  while 

permitted  to  see  them  scene  with  humor  and  under-  Mr.  Cortissoz  is  a  conservative  who  before  he  gave  his  opinion  of  what  he 

•  *  J  ■  4  standing.  He  is  noted  as  a  wit,  but  stands  for  the  best  in  modern  and  considered  the  greatest  picture 

Compares  Past  and  Prosont  assumes  seriousness  as  occasion  ancient  arts,  but  he  continues  stoutly  painted  in  the  last  half-century.  Fi- 

In  recent  years,  however,  such  phil-  demands.  resistant  to  modem  trends  which  ig-  nally,  he  answered:  “I  believe  it  is 

wthropists  as  the  late  Andrew  Mel-  jjjg  hair,  now  gray,  is  worn  rather  nore  the  discipline  of  tradition  and  the  late  John  La  Farge’s  ‘Ascension’, 

Ion,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Henry  G.  long,  and  he  has  a  tiny  Van  Dyke  technique.  He  has  small  shrift  with  which  is  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 

^uand,  Henry  C.  Frick  and  Ben-  which,  with  his  glasses,'  gives  him  a  present-day  modernists,  cubists  and  sion  in  New  York.” 

jamm  Altman,  Mr.  Cortissoz  named  distinguished  appearance.  Considered  impressionists.  Mr.  Cortissoz  recalled  the  now-fam- 


permitted  to  see  them.  rary  seer 

Comparas  Past  and  Prn.nnt  he"ai 

In  recent  years,  however,  such  phil-  demands, 
anthropists  as  the  late  Andrew  Mel-  jjjg  u-: 


some  of  them,  have  made  available  to  Qjje  of  the  most  cultured  men  in  the 
the  public  through  museums  and  gal-  _ 


leries  their  collections,  valued  at  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 


ipressionists.  Mr.  Cortissoz  recalled  the  now-fam- 

He  described  the  modern  trend  as  ous  Armory  Show  in  New  York  in 
_  1913,  which  for  the  first  time  placed 


ACCIDENTS  DECLINE  IN  NEWSPAPER  WORK 


“In  1891,  when  I  started  writing  for  HARRISBURG,  PA.,  Sept.  29 — A  substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of 


the  Tribune  there  were  only  from  accidental  injuries  to  newspaper  employes  in  1940,  when  compared  with 
eight  to  ten  galleries  in  the  entire  1939,  has  been  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  of  the  State  Department 
country,”  the  veteran  art  critic  re-  of  Labor  and  Industry.  In  1939,  the  Bureau  reported  for  printing,  publishing 
“Today,  it  is  a  rare  city  in  and  allied  industries,  as  a  classification  of  general  industry,  an  accident 
which  one  cannot  find  a  gallery.  Art  frequency  rate  of  9.74  and  a  severity  rating  of  .462.  In  1940  this  same  classifi- 
eal^  also  have  increased  greatly  in  cation,  including  473  firms,  reduced  its  frequency  to  6.82  and  its  severity  to 
nmbers  as  interest  in  the  arts  has  43  group  were  143  newspaper  publishers  with  a  total  of  14,251 

■  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  employs.  For  Pennsylvania  industry  generally,  there  is  an  accident  frequency 

of  13.41  and  a  severity  of  1.16. 

pressed  me  has  been  the  tremendous 


growth  of  art  interest  in  this  country, 
evidenced  by  the  creation  of  museums 


TREASURY  TO  WATCH  ADVERTISING 


everywhere.  Rich  men  often  leave  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Oct.  1 — The  Treasury  is  planning  close  scrutiny  of  ad- 
their  collections  to  museums.  In  turn,  vertising,  and  oral  representations,  which  may  come  within  two  prohibi- 
these  raise  funds  for  the  purchase  of  tions  of  Federal  excise  law.  These  are:  misrepresenting  the  part  of  price 
pictures.  Many  museums  hold  lec-  accounted  for  by  Federal  tax;  misrepresenting  that  the  seller  “absorbs  the 
tures  and  concerts.  Art  criticism  and  tax”  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  lower  offering  price  is  the  result  of  reduced 
the  reading  of  them  also  has  contrib-  cost  flowing  from  large  purchases. 


many  radical  painters  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  show  rocked  the  conserva¬ 
tive  art  world.  “These  radical  artists 
were  men  like  Picasso,  Matisse  and 
Braque,  and  the  most  sensational 
painting  was  ‘Nude  Descending  a 
Stair’  by  Duchamps,”  he  said. 

“Because  these  radicals  broke  with 
the  immemorial  tradition  of  French 
art,  I  prefer  other  artists  of  that  era, 
the  artists  who  formed  the  progressive 
school. 

“These  were  men  like  John  H. 
Twachtman,  George  Bellows,  John 
Sloan,  W.  J.  Glackens,  J.  Alden  Weir, 
and  Childe  Hassam,  who  were  touched 
by  impressionism  but  practiced  an 
impressionism  of  their  own,  giving  us 
some  brilliant  works.” 

Mr.  Cortissoz  is  the  author  of  a 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Army  to  Use  Newspapers 
In  Drive  for  Recruits 


THE  ARMY  will  soon  launch  another 

newspaper  campaign,  using  a  scat¬ 
tered  list  of  about  700  newspapers, 
in  a  drive  for  recruits  for  the  Air 
Corps  and  the  regular  service.  The 
starting  date  is  the  last  week  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  the  ads  will  run  during 
alternate  months  through  June  of  1942. 

A  feature  of  the  drive  will  be  the 
local  campaigns  conducted  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  recruiting  offices  with  funds 
from  Washington.  The  local  ads  will 
be  in  addition  to  the  regular  national 
campaign. 

No  Official  Anneuncemont 

No  official  announcement  of  the 
campaign  has  been  made  but  Editor  & 
PuBUSHER  has  learned  from  reliable 
sources  that  local  appropriations  for 
newspapers  will  be  divided  among 
the  nine  corps  areas  in  the  U.S. 

The  corps  area  which  includes  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  will  get  an 
initial  appropriation  of  $1,000.  Na¬ 
tional  copy,  however,  will  not  run  in 
New  York  city,  according  to  a  person 
who  has  studied  the  schedules. 

The  initial  ads  in  the  national  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  small,  probably  measur¬ 
ing  no  more  than  250  to  300  lines. 
At  the  outset  they  may  run  only  once 
a  month. 

The  cities  on  the  schedule  are  scat¬ 
tered,  with  no  apparent  limitations 
as  to  population  or  location  of  re¬ 
cruiting  centers.  Mobile  recruiting 
units  will  travel  through  remote  sec¬ 
tions  simultaneously  with  the  running 
of  the  campaign. 

Newspapers  will  be  asked  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  drive,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  newspapers  and  the 
Navy  are  working  together  in  the 
Navy’s  campaign.  The  Navy  copy 
went  into  two  new  states  this  week, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  states  to  18. 

The  Army  is  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  get  acceptable  recruits  for 
the  Air  Corps  and  Ae  majority  of  the 
ads  in  the  campaign  will  be  aimed  in 
this  direction.  The  Army’s  1940  news¬ 
paper  drive,  using  some  800  papers, 
alro  concentrated  on  getting  Air 
Corps  recruits. 

A  secondary  objective  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  to  induce  civilians  and’ 
draftees  to  sign  up  in  the  regular 
army  for  the  three-year  period.  Ads 
of  this  type  may  be  increased  as  more 
and  more  men  who  have  served  one 
year  are  mustered  out  of  the  army. 

PerManeot  Army  Policy 

The  Army’s  appropriation  for  the 
1940  campaign  totaled  approximately 
$250,000  and  the  same  figure  is  men¬ 
tioned  for  the  1941  drive.  It  is  pointed 
out,  however,  that  local  advertising 
within  the  corps  areas  may  become  a 
permanent  army  policy.  If  each  of 
the  corps  areas  were  to  get  a  $1,000 
appropriation  at  the  outset,  the  total 
expenditure  for  local  advertising  alone 
would  amount  to  $9,000.  Some  of  the 
corps  areas  were  given  advertising 
allowances  in  1940,  but  the  sums  were 
considerably  below  $1,000. 

Recruiting  offices  in  the  corps  areas 
have  not  yet  been  informed  about  the 
national  campaign.  Local  officers, 
however,  have  made  it  plain  that  they 
will  spend  whatever  money  is  at  their 
disposal  with  newspapers  that  have 
given  them  the  most  co-operation  in 
their  general  recruiting  activities. 

The  national  campaign  is  being 
planned  by  the  War  Department  in 
Washington  and  N.  W.  Ayer,  the 
agency  which  handles  the  account. 
The  advice  of  local  recruiting  officers 


as  to  which  papers  should  be  used  has 
not  been  sought.  Last  year  there 
was  some  objection  as  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  papers  made  for  the  national 
ads  and  there  was  talk  that  the  army’s 
money  did  not  bring  the  maximum 
amount  of  circulation. 

Sunday  newspapers  were  used  for 
the  bulk  of  the  1940  campaign  but 
there  is  no  indication  they  will  be 
used  again  this  year. 

Clostlfiod  Ads  Used 

Last  year,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
newspaper  space  salesmen,  some  of  the 
recruiting  offices  used  part  of  their 
meager  advertising  appropriation  to 
buy  space  in  the  classified  ad  columns. 
The  Army  was  not  mentioned  in  these 
ads  and  the  number  of  men  who  an¬ 
swered  them  was  unexpectedly  large. 

“Some  of  the  men  who  replied  were 
sore  when  they  found  that  the  job  was 
in  the  Army,”  one  recruiting  officer 
recalled  this  week.  ”But  most  of 
them  were  interested  in  what  we  had 
to  tell  them,  and  quite  a  few  joined 
up.” 

Recruiting  offices  are  now  receiv¬ 
ing  lists  of  men  who  are  about  to 
finish  their  year  as  draftees.  From 
these  lists  direct  mail  campaigns  are 
being  conducted  to  point  out  to  the 
draftees  the  advantages  of  enlisting 
for  the  three-year  period. 

As  in  the  past,  the  ads  in  the  Army’s 
national  campaign  will  point  out  llie 
advantages,  commercial  and  otherwise, 
of  serving  in  Air  Corps  or  regular 
service.  A  patriotic  appeal  will  also 
be  made. 

The  present  enlisted  strength  of 
the  Army  is  1,582,000  men  and  the 
objective  of  the  Army  newspaper 
drive  will  be  to  maintain  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  increase  this  figure. 

■ 

Guy  Smith,  Roden, 
Kirk  Fox  to 
Address  ABC 

Speakers  for  the  opening  and 
limcheon  sessions  of  the  28th  annual 
convention  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  to  be  held  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Oct.  16-17,  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  President  P. 
L.  Thomson,  publicity  director  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company. 

Following  President  Thomson’s  an¬ 
nual  report,  the  speakers  at  the  open¬ 
ing  session  Thursday  morning  will  be: 

Guy  C.  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
Four-A’s  and  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Brooke,  Smith,  French  and 
Dorrance,  Detroit. 

H.  W.  Roden,  chairman  of  the  ANA. 
and  president  of  Harold  H.  Clapp, 
Inc.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Kirk  Fox,  editor  of  Successful 
Farming  magazine. 

At  the  annual  ABC  luncheon.  Dr. 
Paul  Austin  Wolfe,  pastor  of  the 
Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York,  will  address  the  members. 
Group  meetings  for  the  advertiser, 
advertising  agency  and  all  publisher 
divisions  of  the  Bureau  will  be  held 
Thursday  afternoon. 

As  previously  reported  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  for  Sept.  27,  of  major 
interest  to  the  newspaper,  advertiser 
and  advertising  agency  divisions  is 
the  proposed  plan  for  visualization  of 
newspaper  circulation,  which  will 
come  before  these  divisions  for  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  convention. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLI 
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ANA  and  AAAA 
Will  Meet  Jointly 


. .  BROOKLYN  £AGu~^  November 


Newspapers  Will  Sponsor 


JUBILANT  TYPE 

The  utuelly  conservative  Brooklyn  Eagle 
really  went  to  town  Thursday,  Sept.  25. 
when  "Them  Bums”  won  the  National 
League  pennant.  The  above  extra  at¬ 
tracted  tremendous  attention,  according  to 
Andrew  Bernhard,  Eagle  managing  editor. 
The  papers  were  snapped  up  in  thousands 
by  people  who  tore  off  the  front  page  and 
pasted  it  in  store  windows,  on  barroom  mir¬ 
rors,  on  automobiles,  and  who  carried  it 
about  as  a  banner. 


'Ad  Ribbers"  Show  at 
Hot  Springs  Convention 

The  Association  of  National  Advt. 
tisers  and  the  American  Associate 
of  Advertising  Agencies  will  joaj, 
sponsor  a  meeting  at  The  Home!  , 
stead.  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  Nov.a 
14  and  15,  to  analyze  attach  on  aj. 
vertising. 

A  new  feature  of  the  convenit 
will  be  an  “ad  ribbers”  show  spo:. 
sored  by  a  group  of  newspapes : 
which  Wilson  Condict  of  the  St.  Lc^ 
Globe-Democrat  is  chairman,  t), 
show,  a  musical  review,  will  be  ht 
on  Friday  evening,  Nov.  14. 

ANA  members,  including  geoBi 
management  executives  of  man,;,,, 
companies,  and  AAAA  agency 
fives,  are  expected  to  attend  the  jor 
meeting.  In  addition,  invitatiMuti; 
be  issued  to  executives  of  advo. 
tising  media  and  suppliers  and  t 
representatives  of  other  intewte 
groups. 


Press  Attacked 
In  Senate 
By  Guffey 

Pennsylvanian,  in  Sharpest 
Blast  Since  Minton  Retired, 
Assails  Roy  Howard 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  2— The 
sharpest  ^ittack  on  the  press  since 
former  Senator  Sherman  Minton  re¬ 
tired  from  Congress  was  unleashed 
on  the  floor  today  by  Senator  Joseph 
F.  Guffey,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  used  as  his  text  “a  fifth  column 
in  the  Fourth  Estate.” 

“Venal,  power  -  mad,  money  -  mad, 
traitorous  newspaper  publishers  were 
responsible  for  the  fall  of  France.  We 
have  the  same  kind  of  journalism  in 
this  country  today,”  Guffey  keynoted. 

He  assailed  Publisher  Roy  W.  How¬ 
ard  for  allegedly  rejecting  President 
Roosevelt’s  commission  to  attempt 
improvement  of  relations  among  the 
American  republics.  Howard,  he  said, 
pleaded  he  was  too  busy.  “Busy  doing 
what?”  the  Senator  roared;  and  then 
made  his  own  reply  by  asserting  the 
publisher  was  touring  Europe  “where 
he  had  free  access  to  Hitler,  Musso¬ 
lini  and  the  other  dictators.”  Con¬ 
tinuing,  he  suggested  the  possibility 
that  Howard  had  assured  the  dic¬ 
tators  that  the  United  States  would 
not  interfere  with  small  nations. 

“Chain  newspaper  publishing  has 
become  a  menace  to  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions  and  therefore  has  no  place 
in  a  democracy — least  of  all  at  times 
like  these,”  Guffey  declared.  By  chain 
publishers,  he  added,  he  means  “Wall 
Street  promoters”  who  use  their  pa¬ 
pers  not  for  the  public  good  but  to 
achieve  power. 

Just  previous  to  Guffey’s  tirade, 
newspapermen  covering  the  State  De¬ 
partment  had  presented  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull  with  a  cake  bear¬ 
ing  21  candles  which,  they  explained, 
was  intended  to  mark  his  birthday 
today.  Secretary  Hull  is  70.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  his  thanks  and  praised  the 
press,  as  an  institution,  “for  its  faith 
in  the  destiny  of  free  men.” 


Fellows  ANA  Closed  Mottlsgi 

This  joint  meeting  will  immediattlv 
follow  the  annual  closed  meeting  i 
the  ANA  at  the  same  place  on  Nov 
12.  The  ANA  meeting,  usually  a 
three-day  affair,  will  be  limited  to 
one  day  on  account  of  the  joint  meet¬ 
ing  to  follow. 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  meeting 
according  to  a  statement  of  the  twc 
sponsoring  associations,  is  to  place 
before  the  producers  and  users  of  ad- ) 
vertising  the  facts  relating  to  the  grave 
threats  to  national  brands  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  them,  to  present  the  basic 
facts  about  the  economic  operation  ti 
advertising  and  its  vital  place  in  main¬ 
taining  an  expanding  economy,  and  to 
consider  what  should  be  done. 

Because  of  the  exceptional  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  subject  to  all  concerned 
with  advertising,  the  co-operatkm  of 
other  groups  will  be  sought  and  rep¬ 
resentative  delegations  from  thn 
will  be  invited  to  attend  and  partid- 
pate  in  the  joint  meeting. 

■ 

FELS  BACK  IN  PAPERS 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  2 — Back  in  news¬ 
papers  after  an  absence  of  many  yens 
Fels  and  Company,  manufacturers  d 
Fels  Naptha  soap  bars  and  chips,  R- 
cently  stepped  up  its  national  cam¬ 
paign  to  include  42  newspapers  it 
various  parts  of  the  country. 
drive,  which  has  proved  to  be  highly 
successful  so  far,  started  in  a  sna*- 
way  in  April  with  only  a  few  dailies 
but  has  been  gathering  moment®: 
ever  since.  Editor  &  Publisher  leaned 
today.  Insertions  are  now  being  made 
from  3  to  5  times  a  week.  The  adi 
are  100  lines.  S.  E.  Roberts,  ta 
Philadelphia,  is  ffie  agency  handlmi 
the  account. 

ORTIZ  ECHAGUE  IN  U.  S. 

Fernando  Ortiz  Echague,  who  r^ 
resented  La  Nacion,  Buenos  Aires,® 
20  years  in  Paris  until  the  Gei^ 
occupation,  has  been  appointed  UnW 
States  correspondent  for  La  Na^ 
He  replaces  Alberto  Caprile,  Jr, 
sailed  Sept.  29  for  Buenos  Aires.  Oi® 
Echague  will  establish  an  office  ® 
Washington  and  work  out  of  the  c^ 
ital  instead  of  New  York,  as 
practice  heretofore.  The  New 
office  will  be  retained  and  Washin|®| 
stories  will  be  cleared  through  it  I 


L. 


CARTOONISTS  COMMENT  ON  TROUBLES  OF  UNCLE  SAM  AND  ADOLPH  HITLER 


ANCHORS  AWEIGH? 


THEY'RE  ALL  AGAINST  INFLATION— BUT 


HARD  TO  KEEP  THE  LID  DOWN 


INFLATION 
MUST  BE  , 
AVERTED/ 


>onsor 


BUT  MV  PROFITS 
MUST  HOT 
BE  CUT/ 


BUT  WAOeS 
SHOULD  BE 
'  RAISED/ 


BUT  FARM 
iRIceS  ARC 
TOO  LOW/ 


'S  geoRi 

f  meobe 
>cy  execs- 
d  the  jer 
atiwii  «£ 
of  adre- 
rs  and  ti 
interestK 


•Fred  O.  Seibel  in  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 


-Web  Brown  in  .Ikron  Beacon  Jonriial. 


V.  G.  Svoboda  in  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 


•etla9« 

lunediatelv 
meeting  d 
«  on  Not 
usually  1 
limited  to 
ointmeet- 


Nicholson  Heads 
SNPA  Group  on 
Public  Relations 


wishing  to  promote  interest  in  the 
newspaper  as  an  institution.  Speakers 
to  address  civic  gatherings  on  news¬ 
papers  also  will  be  available. 

“The  committee  will  try  to  be  con¬ 
structive  in  every  way  in  its  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  how  newspapers  can 
render  more  effective  public  service,” 
said  President  Manship. 

S*lf*lmprovBment  Is  Aim 
Mr.  Nicholson  said  that  besides 
informing  the  public,  the  committee 
will  seek  to  bring  about  the  greatest 
possible  improvements  in  newspapers 
in  their  relationship  with  the  public. 

“This  second  part  of  the  suggested 
program  is  much  more  important  than 
the  first  and  also  more  difficult,  be¬ 
cause  many  publishers  think  they 
know  more  about  newspapers  and 
how  to  run  them  than  anyone  else 
does,”  said  Mr.  Nicholson.  “They 
seem  to  think  also  that  no  improve- 
j  ment  is  possible.  We  must  recognize 
and  admit  that  regardless  of  how 
_  good  our  papers  are,  compared  with 

'  those  of  the  past  and  those  in  foreign 

countries,  they  are  not  what  they 
.  should  be,  can  be,  and  in  my  opinion 
must  be,  if  they  are  to  survive  and 
grow  in  influence  and  importance. 

“Personal  and  institutional  arrogance 
and  dishonesty — wherever  they  exist 
Mr.  Manship  informed  the  SNPA  in  the  newspaper  publishing  business, 
he  had  named  the  committee  “with  and  however  few  such  cases  are — 
the  thought  that  in  the  present  critical  harm  all  newspapers  and  newspaper  NLRB  Hearing  Postponed 

hour  it  was  hightly  important,  both  people.  Human  ^ings  will  never  be  The  hearing  was  promptly  set  for 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  nation’s  entirely  free  from  human  frailties.  Sept.  25,  but  at  the  last  minute  the 

safety  as  well  as  the  continued  pros-  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  im-  guild  filed  charges  that  the  rival  or- 

perity  of  the  newspapers,  that  those  provement  in  this  respect  in  our  own  ganization  was  a  company  dominated 
upon  whom  falls  the  responsibility  field  of  activities.”  union  and  the  hearing  was  indefinitely 

of  publishing  our  daily  newspapers  _  _  "  postponed.  J.  R.  Smith,  a  field  ex- 

pve  special  attention  to  the  relation  OREGON  DAILY  SOLD  aminer  for  the  labor  board,  has  since 
of  their  newspaper  and  the  community  Frank  Schiro  and  Fred  Weybret  of  been  looking  into  these  charges, 
m  which  it  is  published.”  The  public,  Salinas,  Cal.,  have  purchased  the  Alabama  Newspaper  Employes,  Inc., 
he  said,  mmt  made  to  see  that  a  haGrande  (Ore.)  Evening  Observer  in  an  advertisement  in  another  Bir- 
free  press  is  vital  to  a  free  govern-  in  a  transaction  which  became  effective  mingham  paper  called  for  public  sup- 
This  can  only  be  achieved  by  Oct.  1.  The  transfer  was  handled  by  port  in  its  fight  and  charged  that 

mted.  concentrated  and  continued  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  San  Francisco  “The  guild  wants  to  keep  the  Post 

efforts  on  the  part  of  the  newspapers,  newspaper  broker.  closed.”  The  statement  in  part  fol- 

Tbe  committee  will  send  out  from  The  Observer  was  purchased  from  lows: 

^e  to  time  data  that  will  enable  Mrs.  Eloise  Finlay,  who  has  carried  “The  guild  with  characteristic  con- 
editors  of  the  South  correctly  to  the  publication  since  her  husband’s  tempt  for  fair  play  and  the  truth, 
^terpret  the  newspaper  and  its  serv-  death  in  1932.  Mr.  Weybret  is  now  waited  until  the  last  moment  and  on 
^  public  interest.  Examples  of  president  of  the  LaGrande  Publishing  the  eve  of  the  hearing  filed  a  nxunber 
public  service  and  leadership  that  Company  and  Mr.  Schiro  is  editor  of  trumped-up  charges  against  the 
•ni^t  be  adopted  by  other  newspapers  and  publisher.  Mr.  Weybret  is  former  Post,  charging  the  Alabama  Newspa- 
^  be  pointed  out  and  the  committee  owner  of  the  Salinas  (Cal.)i  Index-  per  Eimployes  was  a  company- inspired 
plans  to  present  desirable  advertising  Journal  while  Mr.  Schiro  formerly  and  dominated  union.  With  full 
copy  that  may  be  used  by  members  edited  the  Salinas  Post.  knowledge  that  these  charges  were 


l  false  and  not  possible  to  sustain,  the 
*  OSl  guild  took  this  means  of  delaying  the 
>1  «  ,  day  when  its  vicious  and  un-Amer- 

OtlTlKO  XjnTOITS  ican  activities  will  be  exjwsed.” 

Harold  Heifer,  president  of  the  Bir- 
mingham  Newspaper  Guild,  asserted 
the  rival  union  “was  formed  by  Post 
Labor  Board  Hearing  OU  foremen  and  other  management  rep- 
.  i-t  •  resentatives  three  days  after  the  guild 

Indefinitely  .  .  .  Guild  strike  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 

Charges  Company  Union  breaking  the  strike  and  with  it  the 

CIO  guild  which  has  had  the  Post 
A  showdown  fight  between  the  under  contract  for  four  years.” 
newspaper  guild  and  the  Scripps-  Heifer,  in  a  letter  to  retail  stores 
Howard  Newspaper  organization  over  and  others,  also  declared  that  other 
the  issue  of  the  guild  shop  has  ap-  CIO  unions  in  the  Birmingham  dis- 
parently  developed  as  a  result  of  the  trict  were  thoroughly  “aroused  by 
guild  strike  against  the  Birmingham  Scripps-Howard  tactics  in  attempting 
Post.  The  strike  is  now  entering  its  to  smash”  the  guild  and  called  for  a 
second  month,  having  been  called  virtual  boycott  of  the  paper  should  it 
Sept.  6  with  the  newspaper  making  resume  publication  without  acceding 
no  effort  to  publish.  to  the  guild’s  demands. 

The  guildsmen  representing  a  few  —  -  -  ^ 

editorial  workers  and  a  majority  of  IWO  JVlOrG  NOTVSIXlGll 
circulation  employes  were  able  to  tie  Added  tO  OPNI 
up  the  paper  when  imion  pressmen  „  ««  m 

declined  to  cross  the  picket  line.  Other  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  30  ^Two 

workers,  representing  a  majority  of  additions  will  be  J^ade  soon  to  the 
Post  editorial,  advertising  and  busi-  OPM  informational  division  with  the 
ness  office  employes  organized  Ala-  appointments  of  Russell  Hogan,  ^ 
bama  Newspaper  Employes,  Inc.,  and  Oklahoma  newspaperman,  and  H. 
immediately  petitioned  the  National  Bowen  Smith,  of  Baltimore. 

Labor  Relations  Board  for  a  hearing  Hogan  has  been  active  m  newspaper 
to  determine  a  bargaining  agent  for  work  in  the  Oklahoma  capital  where 
the  Post.  was  correspondent  for  more  than  10 
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ROBBINS  PENALIZED 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in 
Washington  on  Sept.  25  suspended  for 
60  days  the  commercial  pilot  certifi¬ 
cate  of  Hugh  C.  Robbins,  who  flew  a 
New  York  Daily  News  photographer 
over  the  British  battleship  Malaya  in 
New  York  Harbor  last  April  6.  The 
complaint  was  instituted  by  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Knox. 
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NAEA  to  Get 
Report  on 
National  Ad  Trend 

Chicago  Meeting  Oct.  13-14 
To  Discuss  Findings  of 
“Committee  of  Twelve" 

Members  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association  will  de¬ 
vote  the  entire  first  day  of  their  fall 
conference  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Oct.  13-14,  to  reports  and 
discussion  concerning  the  trend  of 
national  newspaper  advertising,  based 
on  the  findings  of  the  “Committee  of 
Twelve,”  charged  with  that  respons¬ 
ibility  at  the  French  Lick  convention 
last  March. 

The  two-day  meeting  w’hich  opens 
“ABC  Week”  in  Chicago  has  been 
designed  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
problems  and  will  depart  somewhat 
from  former  NAEA  conventions.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  need  for  ample  time, 
luncheon  addresses  have  been  drop¬ 
ped  and  the  members  will  partake 
in  a  specially- arranged  buffet. 

Study  AagUs  of  Subject 

Chairman  Don  Patterson,  national 
advertising  director  of  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers,  and  his  committee  have 
been  making  an  intensive  study  of 
the  many-sided  problem.  Committee 
members  have  been  assigned  specific 
angles  and  their  findings  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  entire  membership. 

President  C.  E.  Phillips,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic,  announced  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  will  be  heard  only  by 
NAEA  members  and  that  its  findings 
will  not  be  released  for  publication 
until  after  the  NAEA  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  will  have  opportunity  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  discussions. 

Highlighting  the  speaking  program, 
arranged  by  Vice-President  William 
Ellyson,  Jr.,  Richrtuynd  (Va.)  News- 
Leader,  are  the  following: 

Bruce  MacLeish,  Carson-Pirie  Scott 
&  Co.,  on  the  subject  of  “Common 
Problems  of  Retailers  and  Newspapers 
in  National  Defense";  William  Benton 
of  Benton  &  Bowles;  D.  C.  Pinkerton, 
American  Meat  Institute;  James  H. 
MacDonald.  Canadian  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising;  Frank  Tripp,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  and  chairman  of  the  Committee 
in  Charge,  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA;  and  Herbert  Selby,  Maxon, 
Inc.,  Detroit. 

Another  feature  will  be  the  display 
of  special  newspaper  advertising 
campaigns  created  for  retailers,  in¬ 
cluding  more  than  200  panels  arranged 
by  Aubrey  F.  Murray,  New  Orleans 
Times  Picayune.  An  unusual  num¬ 
ber,  billed  as  “Selling  the  World’s 
Greatest  Advertising  Medium.”  is  also 
included  on  the  program.  The  annual 
cocktail  party  will  be  held  Monday 
afternoon  at  the  close  of  the  business 
session.  The  NAEA  committee,  head¬ 
ed  by  Don  Bridge.  New  York  Times, 
will  meet  with  the  Western  Council 
of  Four-A  Newspaper  Committee  on 
Monday  evening,  Oct.  13. 

NEW  BALLANTINE  ADS 

P.  Ballantine  &  Sons  will  use  140 
newspapers  in  108  cities  to  advertise 
its  beer  and  ale  this  fall.  The  ads 
will  feature  for  the  first  time  per¬ 
sonality  testimonials.  The  campaign 
begins  the  week  of  Oct.  5.  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  New  York,  has  the  ac¬ 
count. 


NAMES  "SPECIAL" 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 
and  the  Duluth  Herald  &  News- 
Tribune  have  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  The  Kennedy  Company  as 
their  representatives  to  solicit  travel 
and  resort  advertising  in  the  eastern 
territory. 

■ 

To  Discuss  Ads 
In  Conference 
On  Distribution 

Boston  Meeting  Opens 
Oct.  6  .  .  .  Price  Control 
A  Feature 

Boston,  Oct.  2 — With  25  different 
specialists  programmed  to  spteak  on 
timely  subjects  ranging  from  adver¬ 
tising  to  taxation  and  from  high  style 
to  Hitler,  the  13th  Annual  Boston 
Conference  on  Distribution  opens  at 
the  Statler  Hotel  here  Monday  for  two 
days  of  meetings  and  discussion. 

Daniel  Bloomfield,  director  of  the 
Conference,  has  given  this  year’s 
sessions  a  three-way  theme:  “Latin- 
American  Trade  Relations,”  “Price 
Control  Under  War  Emergencies”  and 
“Important  Trends  in  Distribution.” 

From  the  publishing  field  are  the 
following  speakers:  James  Parton, 
business  manager.  Air  Express  Edi¬ 
tion.  Time  magazine;  Harry  Scherman, 
president,  Book-of-the-Month  Club; 
and  Willard  Chevalier,  publisher. 
Business  Week. 

500  to  Attend 

Final  program  of  the  distribution 
conference  which  will  attract  500  to 
1,000  businessmen  from  all  over  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada: 

M)ONDAY 

Morning  Session 

Opening  Remarks;  George  Hansen,  presi¬ 
dent,  Retail  Trade  Board,  Boston,  president. 
Chandler  &  Co. ;  P.  A.  O’Connell,  General 
Chairman  of  the  Conference,  president,  E.  T. 
Slattery  Co. 

“Industry's  Story  Belongs  to  the  Public,” 
Lt.  Col.  Ralph  K.  Strassman,  vice-president. 
Ward  Wheelock  Company,  Inc. 

“Public  Merchandise  Warehousing  in  Dis¬ 
tribution  Today,”  I>r.  John  F.  Frederick, 
professor  of  transportation  and  industry.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

“Advertising’s  Public,”  Dr.  Kenneth 
Damcron,  College  of  Commerce.  Ohio  State 
I'niversity;  Committee  on  Consumer  Relations 
in  Advertising,  Inc. 

“Business  Costs  in  War  Emergencies,”  C. 
Oliver  Wellington,  recent  president,  .\mcrican 
Institute  of  -Vccountants ;  partner,  Scovell, 
Wellington  S:  Co. 

“Instalment  Selling  and  the  Defense  Pro¬ 
gram,”  Arthur  O.  Dietz,  president.  Com¬ 
mercial  Investment  Trust,  Inc. 

Luncheon  Session 

Roy  A.  Young,  Chairman,  president,  Fc<lcral 
Reserve  Bank  of  Boston. 

“Canadian-American  Trade  Relations.” 
James  Stanley  McLean,  president,  Canada 
Packers  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada. 

“Time  Views  Latin-.\merica,”  James  Bar¬ 
ton.  business  manager.  Air  Express  Edition, 
Time  Magazine. 

“Credit  Needs  of  Inter-.Vmerican  Trade.” 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  co-ordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

.Afternoon  Session 

I).  J.  Duncan,  Chairman,  professor  of 
marketing.  Northwestern  University. 

“rnns'-mers  of  the  .Americas,”  John  E. 
Lockwood,  general  counsel  and  .secretary  to 
Co-ordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 

“The  American  Way  of  Doing  Business.” 
Carl  Crow,  author  “Meet  the  South  Ameri¬ 
cans.”  “400,000.000  Customers,”  etc. 

“Your  Part  in  Our  National  Emergency,” 
Cornelius  V.  Whitney,  chairman  of  board. 
Pan-.American  Airways,  Inc.;  president,  Amer¬ 
ican  .Arbitration  Association. 

■*nic  Bott\'neclcs  of  Business,”  Hon. 


Thurman  W.  .Arnold.  .Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

TUESDAY 

Morning  Session 

Malcolm  P.  McNbir.  Chairman.  profes.sor 
of  marketing.  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

“Price  Regulation  and  Price  Fixing — Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  Experience,”  Dr.  Julius 
Hirsch.  economist. 

“War  Finance,  Taxation  and  Prices.”  Dr. 
Melvin  T.  Copeland,  professor  of  marketing. 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration. 

“How  Much  Federal  Debt  Can  the  Nation 
Stand?”  Harry  Scherman.  president.  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club,  Inc. 

“The  Retailer  and  National  Defense.”  Fred 
Lazarus.  Jr.,  vice-president  .and  treasurer. 
The  F.  &■  R.  Lazarus  &  Co..  Columbus.  Ohio; 
chairman.  Retailers’  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Council  of  Defense. 

“Trade  Restraints  and  Business,”  Hon. 
James  .A.  Horton,  chief  examiner.  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Luncheon  Session 

This  session  given  with  the  co-operation  of 
The  Advertising  Club  of  Boston. 

Professor  Ralph  Barton  Perry,  Chairman, 
Harvard  University,  Chairman  of  .American 
Defense,  Harvard  Group. 

“National  Defense — Our  New  Industry.” 
Willard  Chevalier,  publisher.  Business  Week. 

“Export  Control — Expediting  Our  Exports.” 
Brig-Gen.  Russell  L.  Maxwell,  former  -Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  Export  Control.  Washington. 
D.  C.,  now  on  duty  in  the  War  Department. 

“You  Can’t  Do  Business  With  Hitler.” 
Douglas  Miller,  former  United  St.ates  Com¬ 
mercial  Attache,  Berlin,  and  author. 

.Afternoon  Session 

Vincent  D.  Kennedy,  Chairman,  managing 
director.  California  Retailers  Association. 

“Forests  and  Furniture.”  Richardson 
Wright,  editor-in-chief.  House  &  Garden. 

“Plastics  in  a  Changing  Con.sumer  World,” 
H.  M.  Richardson,  chief  engineer.  Plastics 
Department,  General  Electric  Company. 

“Latin-American  Products  in  the  Llnittxl 
States,”  Edward  S.  Marcus,  sccretary-trea- 
surer.  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas.  Texas. 

“Volume  Business  and  Fashion.”  Mrs.  Alice 
K.  Perkins,  director,  Fairchild  Fashion  Bureau. 


Campaiems  and  Accounts 

THE  AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE 

CO.  has  named  Kenyon  and  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc.,  to  handle  its  advertising. 
The  agency’s  immediate  job  is  to 
launch  an  institutional  campaign 
which  will  tell  the  complete  story  of 
American  Locomotive  as  builders  of 
all  types  of  modem  locomotives — 
steam,  electric  and  Diesel.  This  same 
campaign  will  also  spotlight  the  com¬ 
pany’s  defense  program  of  heavy 
units  such  as  tanks  and  gun  carriages. 
Schedules  and  detailed  plans  will  be 
announced  later. 

Prince  Matchabelli,  Inc.,  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  manufacturers 
of  Duchess  of  York  and  other  fine 
perfumes,  now  controlled  by  Vick 
Chemical  Co.,  announce  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Abbott  Kimball  Co. 

Kresky  Manufacturing  Co.,  Peta¬ 
luma.  Cal.,  has  named  Gerth-Knolling 
Advertising  Agency  of  San  Francisco. 

Appointment  of  the  C^mpbell- 
Ewald  Company  as  advertising  counsel 
is  announced  by  Beauty  Counselors, 
Inc.,  of  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich.,  and 
Windsor,  Ont. 

Stockton-West-Burkhart,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  counsel  for 
the  Ohio  Oil  Company,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Henri,  Hurst  &  MacDonald,  Chicago 
agency,  is  releasing  a  newspaper 
schedule  in  eastern  cities — radio  an¬ 
nouncement  copy — on  Hall  Brothers. 
Inc.,  Kansas  City  greeting  card  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Max  Ams,  Inc.,  New  York,  makers 
of  Airline  Ptune  Juice,  Airline  Honey 
and  other  food  products,  has  placed 
its  advertising  with  Gotham  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company.  Newspapers,  window 


and  counter  displays  will  be  used  b  ' 
an  initial  campaign  that  is  benw 
tested  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  ™ 

An  intensive  newspaper  adverfisa* 
campaign  in  Baltimore,  Pittsbur* 
and  Wheeling  is  being  conducted  bt 
the  NBC  Blue  Network  Sales 
motion  to  acquaint  audiences  in  the* 
areas  that  on  Oct.  1,  Stations  K(JV 
and  WCBM  joined  the  Blue  Networt 
NBC  is  placing  1,200  lines  of  adver. 
tising  in  each  of  the  daily  newspapeu 
in  the  three  cities,  which  will  b 
backed  up  by  an  extended  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  by  the  statke* 
themselves. 

The  Keelor  &  Stites  Co.,  Cincinnati 
advertising  agency,  recently  announc¬ 
ed  the  formation  of  a  Dayton,  Ohb 
branch  office.  Earl  D.  Doty,  fonnei 
advertising  manager  of  G«ienl 
Motors’  Frigidaire  Division  and  prerj. 
ously  in  a  similar  capacity  with  the 
G-M  air  conditioning  subsidiary,  h« 
been  appointed  manager. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


HOMER  McKElE  has  resigned  as  vice- 
president  of  Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert,  Inc.,  Chicago,  to  join  Rod*, 
Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  Inc.  Mr. 
McKee  headed  his  own  agency  far 
14  years.  Later  he  was  vice-preskfanl 
in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
filrwin  Wasey  &  Co. 

Robert  S.  Larkin,  former  assistant 
director  of  trade  relations  at  (^veH 
Distillers  Corp.,  and  Thomas  Sia», 
formerly  commercial  property  man¬ 
ager  with  Hanford  &  Henderson,  Inc,  ♦ 
real  estate  brokers,  have  joined  the 
merchandising  department  of  Compton 
Advertising,  Inc. 

Robert  WasoN  and  K.  T.  Spcwss. 
Chicago  account  executives,  have  been 
named  vice-presidents  of  Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert,  Inc. 

Carl  E.  Wolf,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  research  department  of 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc,  has 
joined  Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc, 
Chicago  advertising  agency,  as  an 
assistant  in  the  research  department 

C.  L.  Wenzel  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  with  Knox  Reeves  Advertising 
Inc.,  Minneapolis,  to  become  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Rossman’s,  oper¬ 
ators  of  large  men’s  wear  stores  in 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

Wallace  W.  Lockwood  has  been  af- 
pointed  adv^'tising  manager  of  it 
Taylor  Instrument  Companies,  Bo- 
chester,  N.  Y.,  to  replace  Elmib  I 
Way,  who  has  resigned. 

Marie  H.  Woods  has  joined  the 
Melvin  F.  Hall  Advertising  Agency 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  as  a  copy  writer  anf  , 
assistant  account  executive.  She  re¬ 
cently  has  been  engaged  in  advert*- 
ing  work  in  Buffalo  departmes 
stores. 

Ben  Alcock,  for  the  past  seva 
years  with  Sherman  K.  Ellis  Co,  he 
joined  the  copy  staff.  Dean  Ann. 
formerly  with  J.  Walter  Thompe® 
and  Daniel  Starch,  and  Anna  Russnt 
formerly  with  Compton  Advertiant 
Inc.,  have  joined  the  art  departmeit 
B.  L.  Moyer,  Jr.,  formerly  with  Rui" 
rauff  &  Ryan,  is  now  in  the  mede 
department  of  Warwick  &  Legkt 
Inc. 

Fred  W.  Thomas,  formerly  ad\W- 
tising  manager  and  later  J: 

sales  manager,  has  been  appouwl 
vice-president  of  the  Larrowe  ffivi^l 
of  CSeneral  Mills,  Inc.,  with  head’l 
quarters  in  Detroit.  I 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Many  Ads  Keyed  To 
World  Series  Theme 


By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 


WORLD  WAR  II  and  the  tense  do¬ 
mestic  situation  were  relegated  to 
a  secondary  position  in  New  York 
this  week  as  the  Yankees  and  “Dem 
Bums”  fought  it  out  for  the  World’s 
Championship.  Record  crowds  of 
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CAMEL  TNt  CIOAMTTE  OP 


COSTUIR  TOBACCOS 


by  Calvert  Distillers  Corporation  con¬ 
gratulating  the  Dodgers  on  their 
victory.  Titled  “YAY  .  .  .  DODGERS!” 
The  copy,  shown  here,  consisted  of 
a  verse  and  the  congratulatory  line 
from  Calvert.  Six  cleverly  drawn 
animals  in  various  attitudes  of  gaiety 
were  placed  about  the  page. 

Sachs  Furniture  Stores  used  a  full 
page  headed  “Sachs  Salutes  New 
York’s  Two  Great  Pennant  Winners.” 

Among  the  other  advertisers  who 
keyed  their  copy  to  the  Series  were: 

Weber  &  Heilbroner,  men’s  clothing 
— “How  to  be  at  ease  at  the  ball 
game,”  (suits),  and  “Going  to  the 
game?  Take  a  Memo  tie  clip  by 
Swank.” 

New  York  Telephone  Company — 
“Two  special  services  for  World  Series 
fans.”  Weather  and  score  information. 

Rogers  Peet  Company — “A  Rogers 
Peet  World  Series.  A  series  of  smart 
styles  to  please  a  world  of  men.” 

New  York  Sun — Promotion  copy  in 
its  own  and  other  papers  on  “Private 
Purkey  to  See  Series,”  a  humor  fea¬ 
ture  by  H.  I.  Phillips. 

Willoughby  Taylor  Pipe  Mixture — 
“Willoughby  Taylor  says,  ‘Brooklyn 
fans  insist  that  nothing  is  certain  but 
death,  taxes  and  the  Dodgers  to 
win’.” 

Wilson’s  whiskey  took  small  space 
to  call  attention  to  “Play  Ball!”  a 

new  comedy  sequence  in  color  on  its 
huge  electric  sign  on  Broadway. 

Pepsi  Cola  took  space  on  radio 

pages  to  call  attention  to  a  review  of 
Wednesday’s  game  by  Lefty  Gomez 
at  5:15  and  by  Pete  Reiser  at  7:45 
p.m.  on  station  WNEW. 

Two  restaurants,  Ben  Marden’s 

Riviera  and  Keen’s  English  Chop 

House,  used  small  space. 

The  foregoing  is  by  no  means  a 
complete  list  of  those  advertisers  who 
key^  their  copy  in  New  York  papers 
with  the  hot  news  of  the  day,  but  it 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  immediacy 
and  spot  value  of  newspaper  space. 

Cardinals  Are  Felicitated 

IN  ST.  LOUIS  on  Thursday,  Sept.  25, 

the  flexibility  of  newspapers  was 
again  forcefully  demonstrated,  and 
again  in  connection  with  baseball, 
when  the  Columbia  Brewing  Company 


changed  to  include  the  new  advertise¬ 
ment  and  the  edition  was  on  the 
street  at  3:30  o’clock.  The  ad  also 
appeared  in  the  sports  final  which 
appears  on  the  street  at  4:30.  The 
change  was  made  possible  by  making 
two  different  casts  of  the  page,  one 
with  the  ad  and  one  without.  If  the 
Cardinals  had  won  their  game  with 
Pittsburgh  the  ad  would  not  have 
appeared. 

The  ad  was  14)2  inches  deep  on 
five  columns. 

Railroad  Using  Humor  Copy 

THE  Burlington  Railroad  has  hit  upon 

a  new  type  of  humorous  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  in  which  Mother  Goose 
rhymes  are  “streamlined”  in  current 
newspaper  ads  exploiting  the  road’s 
Zephyr  service  between  Chicago  and 
Denver  and  between  Chicago  and  St. 
Paul-Minneapolis. 

This  unusual  series  is  being  re¬ 
leased  to  newspapers  in  Chicago, 


Camel  Full-Page  Copy 

visitors  filled  the  city,  many  attracted 
by  the  Louis-Nova  fight  Monday 
night,  and  both  local  and  national 
advertisers  made  use  of  the  well- 
known  “flexibility”  of  newspapers  to 
key  their  copy  to  the  big  news  of 
the  moment.  To  this  observer  it 
seemed  that  the  World  Series  theme 
was  used  more  widely  than  ever 
before. 

Biggest  space  was  taken  by  Camel 
cigarettes  and  Station  WOR  of  the 
Mutual  chain,  each  of  which  used 
full  pages  in  a  number  of  papers. 

The  Camel  copy  featured  testimonial 
copy  from  Kirby  Higbe,  star  pitcher 
of  the  Dodgers,  and  Joe  Di  Maggio, 

Yankee  slugger,  and  carried  the  new 
Camel  slogan  “28%  less  nicotine.” 

The  WOR  page  announced  in  bold 
copy  that  the  Series  would  be  heard 
exclusively  on  WOR,  sponsored  by 
Gillette.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
page  promoted  other  WOR  features 
regularly  broadcast  by  the  station. 

A  single  full-page  was  placed  in 

the  Brooklyn  Eagle  Monday  evening  advertisement  in  the  last 

two  editions  of  the  Star-Times  con¬ 
gratulating  the  Dodgers  on  their 
league  victory  and  also  paying  tribute 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Cardinals. 

According  to  James  H.  Kennedy, 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Star-Times,  J.  Spencer  McCourtney, 
president  of  the  Columbia  Brewing 
Company,  brewers  of  Alpen  Brau 
beer,  and  Irwin  Olian  of  Olian  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  which  handles  the 
account,  collaborated  on  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  The  Cardinals,  dogged  by  in¬ 
juries  throughout  the  season,  still 
kept  trying,  and  Mr.  McCourtney  felt 
that  spirit  should  be  felicitated. 

The  engraving  and  type  for  the 
advertisement  was  received  by  the 
newspaper  at  one  o’clock  Thursday. 
The  Pittsburgh-Cardinal  game  ended 
at  3:05.  ’The  next  edition  time  was 
3:20  and  the  sport  section  was 


Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary 
Give  up  your  one  hoss  shay. 
You'll  have  a  smile  for  every  mile 
when  you  go  the  Zephyr  way. 
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Denver,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and 
throughout  the  East.  Parodied  Mother 
Goose  rhymes,  humorously  illustrated 
in  the  unique  John  Averill  technique, 
tell  the  story  of  the  Burlington’s 
Streamliner. 

One  ad  in  the  series  depicts  Mary, 
Mary  Quite  Contrary,  creeping  along 
in  an  old-fashioned  horse-drawn 
buggy.  The  streamlined  jingle  reads: 
“Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary 
Give  up  your  one-hoss  shay 
You’ll  have  a  smile  for  ev’ry  mile. 
When  you  go  the  Zephyr  way.” 
Another  shows  Jack  Spratt  and  his 
wife  doing  justice  to  a  tremendous 
meal.  The  jingle  says: 

“Jack  Spratt  can  eat  no  fat 
His  wife  can  eat  no  lean 
But  Zephyr  food’s  so  doggone  good 
They  forget  what  calories  mean.” 
The  ads  have  been  designed  by 
Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen  &  Finn. 
Chicago  advertising  agency.  Now  in 
production  is  a  Burlington  Stream¬ 
lined  Mother  Goose  Rhsnne  booklet 
for  children  riding  the  Zephyrs. 

Ad  Urges  Stable  Prices 
GOLDMAN  STORES  CORPOR¬ 
ATION,  operating  retail  stores  in 
26  cities,  principally  in  the  middle 
west,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  2,  placed 
large  copy  in  newspapers  of  those 
cities  calling  upon  merchants  to  hold 


prices  down  to  avoid  inflation.  The 
copy,  signed  by  Julian  Goldman, 
president,  consisted  of  an  open  letter 
sent  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion,  Washington.  Among  other 
things,  it  said: 

“I  am  petitioning  here  the  merchants 
of  this  country  to  join  me  in  this 
patriotic  effort  to  keep  prices  down 
— and  so  enable  the  public  to  buy 
more  for  their  dollar.  In  this  way  they 
will  buy  more;  it  will  be  healthier 
for  everybody;  it  will  definitely  help 
stop  the  danger  of  inflation.” 

■ 

Named  Ad  Director 
Of  Boston  Post 

Charles  W.  Rogers  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  advertising  of  the 
Boston  Post,  it  was  announced  Sept. 
30  by  Walter  F. 

Carley,  president 
and  general 
manager  of  the 
Post  Publishing 
Co.  Rogers  fills 
the  vacancy  left 
by  the  death  of 
A.  H.  Marchant. 

June  17  of  this 
year,  who  had 
held  that  piosition 
for  35  years. 

Before  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the 
Post  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative,  beginning  last  year,  Rogers 
had  been  associated  with  the  Rodney 
Boone  organization  for  13  years  in 
New  York  and  Boston.  Before  that 
he  was  with  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  Scripps-Howard  or¬ 
ganizations.  He  began  his  advertis¬ 
ing  career  21  years  ago  in  Boston 
after  returning  from  overseas  with 
Battery  B  of  55th  Artillery,  A.EJ’. 

Louis  A.  Merchant,  acting  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Post  since  his 
father’s  passing,  has  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  paper,  it  was  learned 
today.  In  his  31  years  with  the  Bos¬ 
ton  paper  he  had  been  assistant  auto 
editor,  advertising  solicitor  and  local 
advertising  manager.  William  Niland 
has  been  local  advertising  manager 
for  the  past  three  months. 

■ 

Ads  for  Honey  Are 
Successful  in  Papers 

Continuance  on  a  materially  ex¬ 
panded  basis  in  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  of  “recipe”  ad¬ 
vertising  in  behalf  of  Golden  Blossom 
Honey  is  announced  for  this  fall  by 
the  John  G.  Paton  Company,  Inc. 

The  advertising,  featuring  recipes 
and  offering  housewives  at  a  nominal 
ten  cent  cost  a  handsome  book, 
“Honey  ...  A  Good  Cook’s  Secret” 
has  proved  so  successful  that  the 
copy  theme  is  not  being  altered. 

Blarly  in  the  year,  a  prize  recipie 
contest  was  conducted  in  the  New 
York  area.  From  this,  John  G.  Paton 
Company  secured  more  than  7,500 
recipes  sent  in  by  some  2,700  women. 
After  careful  testing,  85  of  the  best 
recipes  were  chosen  and  were  com¬ 
piled  into  a  book. 

Largely  through  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  this  last  spring,  many  thousands 
of  copies  of  this  new  honey  treatise 
were  placed  in  New  York’s  homes. 
Increased  sales  of  Golden  Blossom 
Honey  through  stores  reflect  this  ad¬ 
vertising’s  unmistakable  benefits,  the 
company  states. 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company  handles 
the  account. 
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ABC  Retirement 
And  Disability 
Plan  Outlined 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
board  of  directors  announced  this 
week  a  proposed  retirement  and  dis¬ 
ability  plan  for  ABC  employes,  to  be 
considered  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago  Oct.  16-17. 

The  plan  provides  for  old  age  re¬ 
tirement  of  men  employes  at  70,  with 
optional  retirement  between  65  and 
69,  and  sets  60  years  as  the  retire¬ 
ment  age  for  women.  If  approved  at 
the  annual  meeting,  the  plan  would 
be  retroactive  to  Jan.  1,  1941,  and 
transfer  of  $40,000  by  the  ABC  would 
inaugurate  it.  Twenty  years’  continu¬ 
ous  service  is  required  to  qualify  un¬ 
der  the  proposal. 

Recognixing  Loyal  Employes 

In  a  letter  to  the  membership,  the 
ABC  board  said  the  Bureau  now  has 
on  its  staff  auditors  and  other  vet¬ 
eran  employes  who  are  now  reaching 
or  have  reached  ages  past  the  70  mark. 

“Your  board  has  felt  a  retirement 
and  disability  obligation  to  these  men 
which  has  never  been  recognized  on 
the  books  of  the  corporation,”  the 
board  said.  “For  mtore  than  five 
years  now  your  directors  have  worked 
to  develop  a  procedure  which  has  now- 
been  crystallized  into  a  practical  plan 
which  we  believe  will  take  care  of 
this  situation  with  a  minimum  of  in¬ 
vestment  and  a  minimum  of  rigidity 
of  financial  obligation  in  any  single 
year.  Under  the  plan  the  retirement 
fund  is  to  be  amplified  only  in  such 
years  when  there  may  be  excess  of 
income  over  expense. 

“Any  inspection  of  the  plan  will  re¬ 
veal  that  it  is  based  on  the  objective 
of  augmenting  the  income  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  from  social  security.  The 
benefits  from  social  security  in  any 
case  will  be  deducted,  so  that  the 
Bureau  makes  up  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  social  security  and  what 
will  be  generally  considered  a  decent 
living  income  for  those  retired  from 
the  Bureau.” 

The  old  age  retirement  payment  is 
outlined  as  follows; 

“The  annual  amount  of  the  retire¬ 
ment  payment  shall  equal  the  retire¬ 
ment  rate  of  one  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  the  average  yearly  wage  for 
the  ten  years  prior  to  reaching  the 
age  of  retirement  times  the  number 
of  years  employed  prior  to  reaching 
the  age  of  retirement.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  the  employe’s  average  annual 
wage  for  ten  years  is  $2,000  (approx¬ 
imately  $40  per  week)  and  he  has 
been  in  the  service  for  30  years,  he 
would  receive  $2,000  X  015  X  30  — 
$900  per  year,  or  $75  per  month.  From 
this  there  shall  be  deducted  the  So- 
cied  Security  payments  as  provided  in 
Paragraph  23  hereof.” 

Optieaol  Retirameat 

The  disability  payment  and  the 
optional  retirement  allowance  for  a 
man  over  65  and  under  70  will  be 
computed  as  in  the  case  of  the  old 
age  retirement,  except  that  the  ‘re¬ 
tirement  rate  described  above  will 
be  at  a  lesser  percentage,  as  shown 
in  the  following  schedule,  which  is 
based  on  life  expectancy  determined 
in  accordance  with  life  insurance 
actuarial  tables: 


Life  Expectancy 

Retirement 

Age 

(Years) 

Rate  (%) 

70 

8Bl 

1.5 

69 

928 

1.424 

68 

9.77 

1.353 

67 

10.28 

1.286 

66 

10.80 

1223 

65 

11.34 

1.165 
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REPS  HONOR  ADVERTISER 

Newspaper  advertising  representatives  gathered  together  in  Kansas  City  recently  to 
honor  the  representative  of  a  good  advertiser.  Mrs.  Mary  Jones  was  the  guest  at  a 
dinner  commemorating  her  30  years  as  office  manager  of  the  division  office  of  the 
Studebalcer  Sales  Corporation  in  that  city.  Presentation  of  a  plaque  and  flowers  and 
speeches  completed  the  festivities.  Seated  around  the  table,  left  to  right,  are:  Art 
Penticuff,  Kansas  City  Journal;  Ken  Morris,  Kansas  City  Kansan;  A.  E.  Beck,  St.  Joseph 
News-Press;  Frank  Paddock,  Kansas  City  Star;  Herman  Petrus,  Lorenzen  &  Thompson; 
Mary  Jones;  Joseph  H.  Story,  Jr.,  Capper  Publications;  Ellis  Atterbury,  Kansan;  Gordon 
Gray,  Katz  Agency;  George  Dillon,  Dillon  &  Kirk;  Charles  Clark,  Capper  Publications; 
T.  J.  Flanagan,  Jr.,  The  Katz  Agency;  Mr.  Jones;  and  R.  E.  Donovan,  Studebaker. 


Paragraph  15  of  the  proposed  plan 
provides  that:  “In  the  event  that  an 
employe  before  reaching  the  age  of 
65  has  been  receiving  a  retirement 
allowance  computed  with  a  retire¬ 
ment  rate  in  accordance  with  life 
expectancy,  such  employe  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  age  of  65  shall  be  granted  pay¬ 
ment  equal  to  the  amount  he  has 
been  receiving  as  a  retirement  allow¬ 
ance  and  such  payment  shall  be  in 
lieu  of  such  allowance.” 

The  retirement  and  disability  board 
is  authorized  to  grant  disability  re¬ 
lief  to  any  employe  under  65  who  has 
been  employed  20  years  or  more  and 
who  becomes  permanently  incapaci¬ 
tated.  The  amount  of  such  relief  shall 
be  fixed  in  each  case  by  the  board 
"but  shall  in  no  case  exceed  one  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  the  average 
yearly  wage  for  the  ten  years  prior 
to  becoming  disabled,  times  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  of  continuous  service.” 

Net  Cost  $16,423  to  1950 

A  table  outlining  operation  of  the 
plazi,  as  applied  to  employment  data 
as  of  Jan.  1,  1941,  anticipates  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  14  employes  by  1950,  in¬ 
cluding  two  retired  since  1939  by 
action  of  the  board  of  directors.  Three 
would  be  retired  in  1941,  and  a  simi¬ 
lar  number  in  1942  and  1948.  One 
each  would  be  retired  in  1943,  1944 
and  1946. 

The  net  additional  cost  to  ABC  for 
1939  and  1940  is  computed  at  $6,000 
for  the  two  employes  already  retired 
by  the  board.  In  1941  the  total  week¬ 
ly  salaries  of  the  three  to  be  retired 
is  $294.50.  The  gross  annual  retire¬ 
ment  allowance  of  these  three  em¬ 
ployes  would  be  $5,873,  less  estimated 
social  security  benefits  of  $400  per 
year  each,  or  $1,200.  The  net  addi¬ 
tional  cost  to  ABC  for  1941  is  given 
as  $4,673. 

In  1942,  however,  the  net  cost  to 
ABC  would  be  $1,432,  and  in  1944 
would  be  only  $372  for  one  employe. 
The  accumulated  net  cost  to  ABC  by 
1950  is  estimated  at  $16,423.  Figures 
are  based  on  the  premise  that  none  of 
the  retired  employes  will  die  during 
the  10-year  period  from  1940  to  1950, 
inclusive. 

Administration  of  the  plan  xmder 
the  president,  will  be  in  charge  of  a 
board  consisting  of  five  persons.  One 
will  be  the  Bureau  treasurer,  two  shall 
bt  directors,  other  than  the  treasurer, 
one  the  managing  director  and  one 


the  attorney  of  the  Bureau.  The  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  appointed  annually  by 
the  ABC  directors  and  will  serve 
without  compensation.  The  fund 
board  will  elect  its  own  chairman  and 
secretary  and  the  Bureau's  treasurer 
will  be  treasurer  of  the  fund. 

Officers  and  employes  on  special 
payrolls,  such  as  temporary  or  part 
time,  or  on  retainer,  will  not  be  eligi¬ 
ble  to  receive  benefits. 

■ 

N.  Y.  News  Settles 
Yanks'  Libel  Suit 

The  $2,300,000  libel  suit  brought 
against  the  New  York  Daily  News  and 
its  sports  editor,  Jimmy  Powers,  by 
nine  members  of  the  1940  New  'York 
Yankees  was  settled  amicably  Sept. 
26  after  the  case  had  gone  to  trial  in 
Bronx  Supreme  Court.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  News  said  the  case 
was  settled  in  the  judge's  chambers 
“for  a  very  minor  sum”  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  trial.  The  sum  was  re¬ 
ported  variously  at  $10,000  to  $15,000, 
and  $20,000. 

The  suit  was  based  on  a  column 
Powers  wrote  Aug.  18,  1940,  headed 
“Slumping  Champs,”  and  subheaded. 
“Has  Polio  Hit  the  Yanks?”  It  ap¬ 
peared  shortly  after  the  late  Lou 
Gehrig  was  forced  to  retire  by  illness. 
A  suit  filed  by  Gehrig  also  was  settled 
out  of  court. 

Shortly  after  the  story  appeared  the 
News  published  a  three  and  a  half 
column  retraction  which  explained 
that  a  medical  inquiry  into  the  mys¬ 
terious  “polio”  germ  disclosed  that 
Gehrig  suffered  from  a  rare  disease 
which  was  not  communicable,  instead 
of  poliomyelitis. 

Samuel  L.  Sargent,  who  represented 
the  Yankee  players,  said  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  settlement:  “The  players  are 
well  satisfied  with  the  splendid  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  News  and  its  lawyers.” 
The  News  was  represented  by  Town- 
ley,  Updike  and  Carter. 

•  ■ 

HOLDEN  IN  AIR  CORPS 

Oliver  Holden,  a  New  York  Times 
make-up  man,  and  founder  of  the 
American  Press  Society,  now  is  on 
active  duty  with  the  U,  S.  Army  Air 
Corps  at  Mitchell  Field,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  Commissioned  a  Captain,  he  is 
assigned  to  base  S-2  as  an  assistant 
public  relations  officer. 


300  Working  Newsmen 
Covering  World  Series 

More  than  300  sports  writers  reni*. 
senting  newspapers  as  distant 
Panama  filled  the  working  press  mc 
tion  at  the  World  Series  opener  k  1 
New  York  Wednesday.  Interest  g 
the  Yanks-Dodgers  “subway  seria‘ 
was  exceptional  as  a  relief 
war  news,  and  the  press  represe^ 
tion  was  reported  to  be  “a  little  lar^ 
than  usual.” 

Honors  for  traveling  the  fartha; 
went  to  the  Panama  Star-Herald  mi 
the  Panama  American  representatifc 
In  the  press  box  also  were  four 
writers  from  Havana,  two  from  Mq. 
ico  City  and  six  from  Canadian  dl^ 
as  distant  as  Winnipeg,  Manitoh 
Oldest  series  reporter  was  said  to  h 
Jim  O’Leary,  who  passed  his  M 
birthday  two  weeks  ago.  O’Lem) 
an  ex-telegrapher  turned  writer, 
resented  the  Boston  Globe. 

All  told  about  35  states  were  rept- 
sented  by  reporters,  accordii^  b 
Charles  Segar,  New  York  Mirror,  ik  ' 
was  in  charge  of  ticket  arrangeank 
for  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Bat 
ball  Writers  Association  of  Anwria, 
He  reported  the  largest  demand  k 
press  seats  in  history.  One  reqat 
came  from  a  paper  at  Quincy  Jiac. 
tion,  Calif.  Thousands  of  requah 
had  to  be  denied. 

A1  Horwits,  Philadelphia  Evenki 
Ledger,  was  slated  to  be  elevated  fc 
the  presidency  of  the  national  m>- 
ciation  of  baseball  writers  at  an  da- 
tion  Thursday  night,  after  Eomii  ( 
Publisher  went  to  press.  A  new  net- 
president  who  will  succeed  him  not 
year  was  to  be  elected. 

Covering  main  stories  for  the  wt 
services  were: 

.t.'issoci.ited  Press — Juilsun  Rallcr,  boda.'  j 
editor,  Gayle  Talbot,  Charles  W.  D»Ur  ' 
veteran  sports  editor  of  AP’s  Chicago  bm:; 
HurIi  Fullerton,  Jr.,  anil  Whitney  Martiii. 

Uniteil  Press — Sports  Editor  Harry  Fe 
gnson,  George  Kiricsey,  Jack  Guenther,  Les¬ 
lie  Avery,  William  Tucker  and  Martin  Kar 

Internatiotial  News  .Service — Lawton  Cr 
ver.  sports  editor,  James  I,.  Kilgallen,  Wi! 
ter  Kiernan.  Jane  Cochrane,  women'l  editc- 
Hob  Considine,  .\rthur  (Bugs)  Baer,  Btar. 
Runyon,  John  Henry,  and  Inez  Robb. 

■ 

O.  C.  Brown  Heads 
Midwest  Ad  Ass'n 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  k 
Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Ibi- 
ager’s  Association  held  in  Kana 
City  recently,  O.  C.  Brown,  advert*- 
ing  manager  of  the  Oklahonm  i 
Times,  was  elected  president 

Other  officers  elected  are  as  follow 
Homer  Belew,  advertising  manage 
Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram,  vice-pres 
dent;  Fred  F.  Rowden,  advertiffi 
manager,  Omaha  World-Herald,  seat 
tary-treasurer;  George  Scrutt^  si 
vertising  manager,  Sedalia  (lb 
Democrat  Capital,  sergeant-at-anm 

The  association  is  made  up  of  nii- 
westem  newspapers  from  the  st*  , 
of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  low  ! 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  * 
Louisiana. 

■ 

SELLS  COAST  DAILY  , 

Edward  F.  Frayne,  Sr.,  iorse'^ 
sports  editor  of  the  New  York  Jow  r 
tmI- American,  has  sold  the  Turloo^ 
(Cal.)  Daily  Journal  which  he  •£■! 
quired  but  one  year  ago.  The 
made  advisable  by  Mr.  Frayne’*  S  i 
ness,  was  effective  Oct.  1  in  a  tra*^ 
action  handled  by  Arthur  W.  Stypo- 
San  Francisco  newspaper  brob 
Purchaser  of  the  Journal  and  s 
affiliate,  the  Turlock  Tribune,  is 
E.  Jessen,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Holtville  (Cal.)  Weekly  TriW 
Mr.  Frayne  recently  suffered  a  he** 
ailment.  I 


BLANK  FRONT  PAGE  A  NEWSPAPER  WEEK  FEATURE 

PAGE  ONE  of  Wednesday’s  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  was  blank  except  for 
column  rules  and  this  brief  box:  “This  is  all  the  news  you  would  be 
able  to  read  if  the  daily  newspaper  were  not  uncensored,  unfettered,  in  free 
America.” 
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The  production  lines  all  over  Greater  Cleveland 
and  northeastern  Ohio  are  gathering  speed  to 
meet  the  ever-increasing  demands  called  for  in 
the  millions  of  dollars  of  defense  contracts 
which  continue  to  pour  in. 

One  of  the  key  plants  in  this  area,  and  an  all- 
important  one  in  the  national  defense  program 
is  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Company.  This  huge 
Cleveland  plant,  after  an  expansion  of  • » 
is  working  24  hours  a  day  producing  vital 
heavy-duty  turret  lathes  and  machine  tools.  At 
the  present  time  their  3,6C0  employes  are  mak¬ 
ing  5  times  as  many  of  these  machines  as  their 
previous  peak  production. 

As  pay  rolls  and  employment  increase  so  do  the 
selling  opportunities  in  this  Cleveland  2-in-l 
market.  Advertisers  can  cover  it  at  a  low  cost 
per  sale  with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  intensive  and  extensive  coverage, 
not  only  of  Greater  Cleveland  but  also  of  every 
single  one  of  the  other  138  busy  cities  in  this 
prosperous  area. 


The  CLEVELAND 
j  2-in-1  MARKET 

j  (I)  Greater  Cleveland 
(2)  26  Adjacent  Counties 

f  theLARGESTand 

SECOND  LARGEST 

Retail  Markets  in  Ohio 


above  chart,  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  neigh- 
counties  are  indicated  bv  the  two  shaded  bars, 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc 
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Short  Editorials 
Most  Popular  in 
Continuing  Study 

Newark  News  Survey  Also 
Shows  High  Readership 
Oi  Page  Feature  on  Army 

Popularity  of  brief  editorials  is  re¬ 
flected  in  Continuing  Study  No.  42, 
on  the  June  26  issue  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News,  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Committee  of  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation  reported  this 
week  in  line  with  its  new  policy  of 
submitting  findings  of  special  interest 
in  the  Continuing  Study  of  News- 
papter  Reading. 

Discussing  the  “short,  short  edito¬ 
rials”  in  the  Newark  paper,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Conunittee  reported: 
Hi9hcst  Readership  to  Date 

“The  policy  of  the  Newark  Evening 
News  in  including  seven  short  edi¬ 
torials  in  approximately  a  column  and 
a  half  of  space  is  popular  with  New¬ 
ark  readers.  Fifty-nine  pier  cent  of 
the  men  and  32%  of  the  women  read 
one  or  more  of  the  seven  editorials. 
This  is  the  highest  readership  of  edi¬ 
torials  attained  so  far  for  men  in  any 
American  paper  examined.  The 
women’s  readership  is  only  slightly 
above  the  average  for  all  studies.” 

The  59%  for  men  compares  with  a 
men’s  median  of  41%  for  any  edito¬ 
rial  in  studies  to  date.  For  women  the 
News  figure  on  editorials  is  32% 
against  a  median  of  25%. 

Other  outstanding  results  reported 
from  the  Newark  survey  were  the 
readership  of  several  advertisements, 
front  page  war  news  and  a  special 
page  feature  on  New  Jersey  troops  in 
Southern  camps. 

The  Newark  paper  contained  the 
second  largest  number  of  national  ads 
(58  of  70  lines  or  over)  appearing  in 
any  daily  surveyed  to  date.  Among 
women,  ads  which  had  relatively  high 
readership  were  Ballentine’s  Ale  & 
Beer,  Beech  Nut  Strained  &  Chopped 
Foods,  Royal  Crown  Cola,  Swan 
Soap,  Ivory  Soap  and  Teel.  Among 
men,  national  copy  which  had  rela¬ 
tively  high  readership  were  Ballan- 
tine’s,  Packard,  Pontiac  and  Teel. 

Commaat  or  War  Newt 

While  new  highs  in  readership  of 
war  news  were  not  attained  in  the 
Newark  paper,  the  figures  indicate 
that  with  the  outbreak  of  a  new  of¬ 
fensive  or  attack,  readership  tends 
upward,  the  committee  reported. 
Studies  to  date  indicate  that  war  news 
consisting  chiefly  of  claims  and  coun¬ 
ter  claims  or  anticipated  moves  have 
less  readership  than  stories  reporting 


During  the  first  9  months 
of  1941  The  Sun  led  all 
New  York  weekday* 
newspapers  in  DEPART¬ 
MENT  STORE  ADVER¬ 
TISING— and  has  for 
the  past  15  years. 


NEW  YORK 


*  Monday  through  Saturday.  | 

Source:  Media  Records.  I 
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intense  military  activity.  The  New¬ 
ark  paper’s  page  one  war  summary 
was  read  by  57%  of  the  men  and  47% 
of  the  women.  The  issue  studied  was 
dated  shortly  after  the  invasion  of 
Russia  began. 

Figures  for  any  readership  of  edi¬ 
torial  or  advertising  content  indicate 
that  the  over-all  readership  of  the 
Newark  News  did  not  suffer  because 
of  the  intensity  of  front  page  reader- 
ship,  it  was  pointed  out. 

Commenting  on  the  page  on  troops 
in  camp,  the  committee  said  editors 
debating  the  popularity  of  this  type  of 
news  should  find  this  feature  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  interest.  Three  three-col¬ 
umn  pictures  were  read  equally  well 
by  men  and  women  and  nearly  twice 
as  many  men  as  women  read  the 
stories. 

■ 

Lehigh  U.  Honors 
Edwin  L.  James 

Edwin  L.  James,  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  was  one  of 
eight  men  to  receive  an  honorary  de¬ 
gree  from  Lehigh  University  at  the 
annual  Founder’s  Day  convocation 
Oct.  3.  The  exercises  opened  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  three -day  observance  of  its 
75th  anniversary.  Mr.  Jones,  who 
started  his  newspaper  career  in  1910 
with  the  Baltimore  Sun,  was  granted 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
humane  letters. 

President  C.  C.  Williams,  in  con¬ 
ferring  the  degree,  said:  “Edwin 


Leland  James,  in  recognition  of  your 
own  lucid  exposition  of  world  news 
and  your  contribution  to  journalism 
as  managing  editor  of  the  world’s 
premier  newspaper,  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Faculty  and  with 
the  approbation  and  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Lehigh  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  by  that  Board,  I  confer 
upon  you  the  degree  Doctor  of  Hu¬ 
mane  Letters,  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  thereunto  pertaining.  In 
witness  whereof,  I  present  you  with 
this  diploma  and  direct  that  you  be 
invested  with  the  academic  insignia 
appropriate  to  this  degree.” 

Mr.  James,  who  has  been  with  the 
New  York  Times  since  1915,  served 
previously  with  the  Baltimore  Sim, 
the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  and  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press.  He  was 
war  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times  in  1918-19,  Paris  correspondent 
from  1919-1925,  and  chief  European 
correspondent  1925-1930  before  re¬ 
turning  to  his  home  office  as  assistant 
managing  editor  in  1931.  He  has  been 
managing  editor  since  1932. 


TO  HONOR  DICKINSON 

Fred  Dickinson,  newly-appointed 
sales  manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  will  be  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the 
Newspaper  Representatives  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago  at  the  Tavern  Club, 
Tuesday  noon,  Oct.  7. 
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Here  payrolls  soar  and  spending  hits  new  highs 
as  Worcester's  widely-diversified  industries  work 
overtime  for  Notional  Defense.  Here  in  normal 
times  88,000  Worcester  Area  workers  earn 
$2,000,000  weekly  —  now  the  figure  approxi¬ 
mates  $3,219,320,  a  gain  of  60  per  cent.' 

This  rich  and  densely-populated  market  is  covered 
by  The  Telegram-Gazette  alone.  Circulation:  more 
than  128.000  doily.  Population:  Worcester  193.694. 

City  and  Retail  Zone  440.770.  Other  communities, 
immediately  adjoining,  swell  to  more  than  hall- 
a-million  the  number  served  by  Worcester  stores 
and  influenced  by  Worcester  newspopers. 


4TELEGRAN-GAZETT 

WORCESTER  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth, 

PAUL  PLOCk.  ASSOCIATCTS,  mational  P  C  P  O  E  5  C  M  r  A  t  I  V  T  S 
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It  Takes 
More  Than 
A  Pretty 


Girl 


to  make  a  top-notch 
comic ! 


BOOTS 

and  Her  Buddies^ 


PDGAR  MARTIN  imparts  k 
‘‘Boots  and  Her  Buddies"  i 
gay  and  zestful  air  that  none  4 
his  imitators  has  ever  been  aii^ 
to  capture.  On  October  20th  b 
starts  his  All-American  girl  A 
another  breathless  adventure. 

The  daily  strip  is  part  of  NI 
star-studded  budget.  The  Sun4 
page  in  standard  or  tabloid 
is  a  sure  winner.  May  we 
proofs? 
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WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


OFFICE  OF  THE 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


September  16,  1941* 


Mr.  William  B.  Executive, 
71  West  62nd  St., 

New  York  City 


Dear  Bill: 


I  don't  Knov/  the  name  of  the  principal  shopping 
street  in  your  town  but  I  do  knov/  it  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 


In  Washington,  it  is  the  Washington  Star. 


Perhaps  this  surprises  you  Bill,  but  I  think 
I  can  show  you  that  this  is  actually  the  case.  With 
The  Star's  circulation  of  165,000  each  day,  there 
must  be  at  least  250,000  people  who  read  the  paper 
daily.  That  means  there  are  250,000  people  going 
through  the  Star,  page  by  page,  reading  the  news  of 
the  world  and  the  advertising  news  of  the  merchants. 


Maybe  you  can't  buy  a  piece  of  property  on  one 
of  the  principal  business  streets  here  but  you  can  be 
represented  on  the  main  shopping  street  of  the  city  by 
having  your  announcement  in  The  Star. 


Know  any  other  shopping  street.  Bill,  where 
you  can  be  certain  there  are  250,000  people  passing 
along  each  day?  It  doesn't  make  any  differenqe  what 
the  weather  is  -  hot  or  cold  -  sunshine  or  rain  -  250,000 
people  pass  along  this  street  every  day. 


If  I  were  in  your  place.  Bill,  I  certainly  would 
place  some  of  my  accounts  on  the  principal  shopping  street 
in  Washington!  Try  it  out.... 


Yours  aincerelv. 


Leroy  W.  Herron :MK 


i 
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Chicago  Office:  f  r  r 
—  Tribune  Towe 
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US.  DEFENSE 
IS  NOW 

HOME  deuvebe: 


Meet  an  Official  U.  S.  Defense  Agent. 

He's  one  of  thousands  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Evening  Bulletin  newspaper  boys  have  banded 
together  voluntarily  to  help  bridge  the  gap 
between  those  who  sell  and  these  who  buy 
U.  S.  Defense  Stamps. 

These  youngsters  elected  to  take  on  a  Defense 
job  in  addition  to  their  regular  job. 

The  idea  was  not  merely  to  teH  about  Defense 
Stamps.  They  were  offered  a  chance  to  sell  them! 

This  is  not  the  regular  job  oi  these  young  Amer¬ 
icans.  Their  regular  job  is  the  sole  and  delivery 
oi  The  Evening  Bulletin  to  thousands  oi  iomilies. 
They've  taken  on  another  job,  an  extra  job.  They 
get  nothing  out  oi  it  except  the  pride  and  satis- 
iaction  oi  doing  on  outstanding  work  in  behali 
oi  Notional  Deiense. 

it  Philadelphia  is  teeming  with  Deiense  activity. 
The  leading  newspaper  in  the  city  oiiered  these 
boys  a  unique  chance  to  serve  their  country. 
There  was  no  pressure.  No  command. 

it  A  plan  to  sell  Deiense  Stamps  was  worked  out 
ior  them  by  The  Evening  Bulletin  with  the  Trea¬ 
sury  Department.  It  was  the  iirst  such  plan  to  be 
initiated  by  any  newspaper  in  the  country.  The 
very  iirst  week  that  The  Bulletin  newspaper  boys 


went  into  action,  sales  oi  Deiense  Stamps  in 


Philadelphia  increased  over  one-third.  The  boys 


sold  103,000  the  iirst  week,  130,000  the  second 


week— and  they  soy  they've  just  started! 


In  Philadelphia  — nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bullet! 


National  Newspaper  Boy  Day  —  October  4th 
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give  a  certain  freedom  of  expression  Field  Gets  U.P. 
No  Limit  on  Oost  which  starts  people  to  thinking.  _ 

/^1_*  r»  ^  native  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Field  ob-  OeOKS  AP  iVien 

wl  willCQ^O  PCiper  served  his  48th  birthday  anniversary  p„,-  ^  Of  •>  r 

onntintiPii  from  nnnt>  A  on  Sept.  28.  Educated  in  pre-war  ag  ,  c  . 

_ ^o»t«n«ed  /rom  pope  4  ^  morning  newspaper  hi 

,.nwiiiioaooc:=  to  for  Ulinois  Cavalry,  later  the  122nd  Field  report  . 

unw  Ihngness  to  take  anything  for  33rd  Division,  as  a  private.  revealed 

®  A  *u  *u-  u  1.J  1-1,  He  was  promoted  through  the  ranks  new  dailj 

Among  other  things,  he  would  like  ^  arrived  in  FraLe  in  March,  Progress  through  num 

iL^To^mW  1918,  and  participated  in  the  St.  Mihiel  ences  and  personal  mi 

alive  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  ,  Mgusp.  Aroonne  onerations  understo< 

attempting  to  cover  foreign  news  as  j-u  jf'*u  cation  for  an  Associate! 

accurately  as  possible  with  his  own  After  he  was  discharged  from  the  paper  membershin  h 

correspondents.  army  he  was  in  investment  banking  „  protested,  a  four-«tl 

“We  haven’t  got  our  editor  for  Chi-  froni  1920  to  1932.  He  left  that  biwi-  membership  at  its  a 
cago  yet,  but  it  seems  very  natural  “^^^s  to  pay  more  attention  to  direction  jjg^^t  April  would  be 
to  me  that  we  should  try  to  get  our  huge  Field  estate.  He  also  is  a  gn-roval  The  mornint 

own  corps  of  cor res?)on dents,’’  he  said,  director  of  the  Continental  Insurance  u  't  i  j  ffi>rnL 
He  feels  thatX  United  States  Company.  Continental-minofe  Na-  tte  ^  o™  t 
should  take  “a  great  hand”  in  world  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Marshall  rvjssiblv  be  for  sale  is 

reconstruction  after  the  war.  The  Field  &  Coinpany,  and  the  Westing-  Hearst’s  Ht>rnlA-/ 

country’s  extreme  isolationist  view  house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.  ,  ‘  '  j;  ^ 

after  Se  first  World  War  had  a  great  Since  June,  1940,  Mr.  Field  has  ‘ffiSierfeafa 

to  do  with  brineine  on  the  de-  been  head  of  the  United  States  Com-  ^he  Herald-American  a 
hrdeSS^aSLg  mit»a  for  Care  of  European  Children,  evening  paper  nremben 

the  United  States  “shouldn’t  make  which  brought  a  number  of  English  Standard  Siin  F 

that  mistake  again.”  refugees  of  tender  age  to  this  couri- 

Mr.  Field  indicated  that  his  paper  try  and  Canada.  Ifecently  he  ii^ti-  ^  ^ 

would  also  aim  through  its  editorials  tuted  through  the  Field  Foundation,  j  jj. 

^p'Je^l,^'.^^iSrn2Sr=  U»r.^=1ieT?efK^^^  ^pet^ ‘EtSlif- 

g^nly  doeed  on  soda,  and  poli.ieal  LSITg  atudioudy  oondd: 

He  cut  short  the  discussion  of  what  millionaire,  speaking  before  the  Amer-  | 

he  would  like  his  paper  to  do  with  ican  Public  Welfare  Association  con- 

the  comment  that  “if  we  try  to  set  our  ference  in  New  York,  Mr.  Field  de¬ 
policy  too  much,  however,  we’ll  start  dared  that  he  didn’t  know  what  was 
with  preconceived  ideas  ourselves.”  going  to  happen  to  his  money  in  the 
Mr.  Field  said  he  has  studied  one  emergency  ahead,  and  he  added  that 
phase  of  publishing — newspaper  man-  “I  don’t  give  a  damn.” 
agement — in  PM,  but  he  admitted  he  In  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
IS  a  neophyte  who  relies  on  the  judg-  individual  service,  Mr.  Field  said: 
ment  of  his  partner,  Silliman  Evans.  “I  don’t  know  what  is  going  to 
“I  know  readers  go  for  comic  strips,  happen  to  me.  I  happen  to  have  been 
good  sport  news  and  columns,  among  left  a  great  deal  of  money.  I  don’t 
other  things,”  he  said.  “They  are  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to  it, 
terribly  essential  and  I  hope  readers  and  I  don’t  give  a  damn.  If  I  cannot 
stay  interested  in  these  things.  I  think  make  myself  worthy  of  three  square 
columns  are  fine  things  because  they  meals  a  day  I  don’t  deserve  them.” 


cision  on  several  important  points  is 
expected  here  within  the  next  we^ 
Likewise,  Silliman  Evans,  publisher 
of  the  new  daily,  indicated  he  was  not 
ready  to  announce  executive  per, 
sonnel,  another  phase  of  the  veittm 
which  remains  in  the  rumor  stage 
Mr.  Evans  applied  this  week  fo^ 
membership  in  the  Chicago  Nem. 
paper  Publishers’  Association.  He  «« 
informed,  following  a  meeting  of  the 
association,  that  according  to  the  by¬ 
laws,  those  eligible  for  memberifc 
must  be  publishing  a  newspaper  k 
Chicago  and  must  also  be  members  o( 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishas' 
Association.  The  latter  provision  arim 
from  the  fact  that  previously  ^ 
association  was  the  Chicago  local  d 
ANPA.  Mr.  Evans  was  told  that  who 
he  has  qualified  for  membership,  hj 
application  will  be  considered  aga^ 
ITie  granting  of  a  membership 
quires  the  unanimous  consent  of  as¬ 
sociation  members. 


anaranum 


MOXEY 


(Sirarbeau  ^outI|east 


KALAMAZOO 


itssourtan 


)  Y  (or  noteworthy  cultivation  of  its  opportunities  which  has  coo* 
verted  it  from  the  small  Cape  Girardeau  Daily  Republican  of 
1904  to  a  paper  nationally  recognized  as  outstanding  in  its  class; 


Kalamazoo  savings  deposits  are 
larger  than  ever  before,  reflect¬ 
ing  record-breaking  employment 
and  payroll  increases. 

Annual  per  capita  retail  expen¬ 
ditures  of  $663  .  .  .  already  al¬ 
most  double  the  national  average 
.  .  .  are  showing  a  further  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  this  year. 

Alert  advertisers  are  support¬ 
ing  their  dealers  in  this  active, 
prosperous  market,  with  ade¬ 
quate  newspaper  schedules  in  the 
Kalamazoo  Gazette. 


W  G>r  its  fortunate  philosophy  that  a  newspaper  profits  most 
through  giving  optimum  values  to  its  readers; 

^  ^  its  constant  modernization  of  physical  facilities  as  a  means 
of  maintaining  those  values; 


^r  its  careful  and  thoughtful  editing,  and  for  its  realized  goal 
'  of  being  a  credit  to  its  community  and  a  force  of  active  leader* 


J  Y  practice  by  its  publishers  of  the  philosophy  that  both  news* 
pipen  and  individuals  have  no  finer  assets  than  friends,  snd 
that  respect  for  and  regard  of  human  values  are  among  the  few 
things  in  this  world  which  endure; 


\  ^(or  the  fine  public  service  that  this  newspaper  has  rendered  to 
the  community,  to  this  sute,  and  behalf  of  the  cause  of  good 
journalism  everywhere. 


For  furtlier  facts,  call  I.  A.  Klein, 
SO  EL  42nd  Street,  New  York, 
or  John  E.  Lutz,  435  N.  Michi- 
gan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


SCHCXJL  OF  JOURNALISM, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI, 


Columbia,  Mo. 
May  15,  1941. 


KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE 
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#  Yes  keep  ’em  rolling!  During  this  pericxi  of  na¬ 
tional  emergency,  the  SERVICE  OF  THE  PRESS  be¬ 
comes  more  dramatic,  more  profound,  more  essential 
to  the  American  way  of  life. 

On  the  mechanical  side,  it’s  an  important  job  — 
because  it  means  the  continuous  production  of  news¬ 
papers,  keeping  the  public  informed  and  carrying 
the  uncensored  editorial  convictions  of  a  free  press. 

No  matter  what  Goss  may  be  called  upon  to  do  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense,  it  is  prepared  to  do 


its  part  in  the  servicing  of  newspaper  presses.  To  help 
you  keep  ’em  rolling,  every  possible  provision  has 
been  made  to  handle  all  calls  for  repairs  and  replace¬ 
ment  parts. 

Whether  you’re  East,  West,  North,  or  South  — 
regardless  of  your  location  or  the  nature  of  the  emer¬ 
gency  —  the  Goss  Service  Department  can  fill  every 
order  within  a  short  time  after  it’s  received  at  the 
factory.  Write,  wire,  or  phone  at  any  hour  —  day  or 
night!  Let’s  keep  ’em  rolling. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  1535  S.  PAULINA  ST.,  CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK:  220  E.  FORTY-  SECOND  ST. 
SAN  F  R  A  N  C  I  S  C  O:  4  0  7  CALL  BUILDING 
LONDON,  ENGLAND:  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  Ltd. 
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Outlin  Plan 
For  Raising 
Retail  Rates 

J.  L  Pool  Favors  Direct 
Personal  Approach  to 
Subscribers 

The  value  of  direct  personal  rela¬ 
tions  with  carriers  and  customers  in 
newsjMiper  merchandising  has  been 
further  demonstrated  by  John  L.  Pool, 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal, 
and  circulation  department  and  news 
department  co-workers.  Eknploying 
this  plan,  the  newspapers  recently  in¬ 
augurated  their  first  rate  increase  in 
35  years  with  a  negligible  subscription 
loss  and  substantial  gains  in  carriers’ 
revenues. 

Ceatact  Ploa  Used 

The  personal  contact  plan  was  used 
instead  of  a  “cold”  newspaper  an¬ 
nouncement,  apt,  as  Mr.  Poll  stated, 
to  indirectly  convey  a  “you  can  take 
it  or  leave  it”  attitude,  although  for 
months  prior  to  the  newspapers’  rate 
increase  surveys  revealed  from  10  to 
30%  increases  in  all  commodities, 
thereby  adjusting  the  public  to  a 
higher  cost  of  living.  “We  chose  the 
per^nal  contact  plan,  both  for  city 
and  out-of-town  circulation  after  ob¬ 
serving  (1)  that  this  plan  was  far 
more  acceptable  and  profitable  in  all 
newspaper  circulation  dealings  and 
(2)  because  experience  has  shown 
that  some  newspapers  have  had  to 
take  substantial  losses  by  making  a 
published  statement  as  the  first  break 
and  putting  the  thing  across  in  a  week 
or  so,  regardless  of  consequences,” 
Mr.  Pool  said 

District  Mea  Told  First 

Instead  of  a  “cold”  abrupt  published 
announcement,  the  rate  increase  noti¬ 
fication  was  first  conununicated  to  dis¬ 
trict  managers,  motor  route  men  and 
carriers.  They  were  informed  that 
the  major  feature  would  be  a  gen¬ 
erous  increase  of  the  commission  per¬ 
centage  allowed  carriers.  Group 
meetings  were  held  and  the  plan  ex¬ 
plained.  Next,  district  managers, 
route  men  and  carriers  were  assem¬ 
bled  as  guests  at  an  elaborate  break¬ 
fast. 

There  Mr.  Pool  explained  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  the  in¬ 
crease  and  the  fact  that  due  to  in  • 
creased  production  costs  the  rate  in¬ 
crease  was  necessary  to  give  carriers 
a  better  percentage.  Under  the  plan, 
carriers  received  an  additional  two 
cents  per  customer  per  week  from  the 
five  cents  per  customer  per  week  rate 
increase,  without  having  to  expand 
their  delivery  service  and  collections. 


S-h-h-h— 
and  shush! 
What  if  tlie 
front  yard 
does  look  a 
bit  martial — 
with  a  few 
tents  and  a 
cantonment 
or  so?  What 
if  some  of  , 
our  boys 
who  used  to  work  quietly  on 
textiles  are  now  working  over-  i 
time  on  a  munition  or  two? 

We’re  all  busy.  We’re  all  happy. 
We’re  all  more  prosperous  Uian 
we’ve  been  in  years. 

Ihere’s  new  business  in 

NEW  BEDFORD 

i^tanbarti-tirime^  I 

and  MORNING  MERCURY  I 


As  a  result,  in  the  city  alone,  total 
carriers’  percentages  increased  $220 
per  week,  divided  among  120  carriers. 

To  inform  customers  of  the  increase 
an  experienced  circulation  man  ac¬ 
companied  each  carrier  on  his  route 
to  assist  him  in  giving  customers  a 
clear  and  business-like  explanation. 
These  men  spent  from  5  to  10  minutes 
with  each  customer.  “Better  to  spend 
this  5  to  10  minutes,”  Mr.  Pool  said, 
“than  10  to  20  weeks  afterwards  trying 
to  re-sell  lost  customers,  with  a  bad 
revenue  loss  beside.” 

An  average  of  20%  of  customers 
were  not  at  home  when  the  special 
representatives  and  carriers — working 
together — called,  and  for  these  a  care¬ 
fully  written  courteous  letter  was  left, 
signed  by  the  carrier. 

Good  Receptioa 

“We  had  a  splendid  reception  from 
customers,”  Mr,  Pool  said.  “On  our 
first  announcement  we  lost  only  2.07%. 
On  the  last  week  at  our  old  collection 
rate  we  lost  approximately  2^4%,  but 
on  the  first  week  at  our  new  collection 
rate  the  loss  was  only  1  and  1/3%. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  gradually 
been  gaining  back. 

“We  handled  our  ABC  city  circula¬ 
tion  first;  then  we  took  up  out-of- 
town  circulation  a  zone  at  a  time, 
with  the  same  good  results.  On  both 
city  and  out-of-town  circulation  we 
had  a  substantial  increase  in  revenue 
from  the  first  week  on,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  percentage  in  subscription 
losses,  as  stated,  and  many  of  which 
we  are  gaining  back.  Under  the  com¬ 
mon  plan  of  a  published  announce¬ 
ment,  minus  personal  contact  work, 
losses  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
much  larger  and  revenue  gains  would 
not  have  covered  them. 

“Stops  were  put  through  imme¬ 
diately  without  any  salesmanship 
pressure.  We  waited  two  weeks  in 
such  cases  to  attempt  a  re-sale,  the 
reason  being  that  a  ‘cooling’  period 
is  always  an  advantage,  also  such 
subscribers  miss  their  paper  and  want 
it  back.  Thus,  the  re-sale  job  is 
made  much  easier.  When  we  began 
working  on  re-sales,  we  again  con- 
sxilted  with  our  carriers  and  sharpened 
their  interest  and  ingenuity  with  spe¬ 
cial  prizes  for  best  averages  on  re¬ 
sales.  ’This  follow-up  was  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  We  did  no  sampling  and 
laid  off  entirely  during  the  two  weeks 
period.  Meanwhile,  throughout  the 
rate  increase  period  every  possible 
emphasis  was  placed  on  courtesy, 
neat  and  convenient  deliveries  and 
other  personal  service  to  subscribers. 

“Coordinated  with  this  effort  was 
complete  co-operation  with  the  news 
department,  always  recommended  as 
a  good  circulation  department  prac¬ 
tice.  While  we  were  working  the 
city,  the  greatest  possible  emphasis 


Youngstown  Metropolitan  Dis¬ 
trict  is  Ohio's  3rd  Most 
Populous 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

S'ational  Representatives 

New  York  PliiUdelphis  Atlanta 
Detroit  Boston  Chicago  gity 


was  placed  on  city  news.  Going  into 
out-of-town  territory,  we  informed 
the  news  department  when  we  went 
into  each  zone  and  during  that  period 
news  and  pictures  from  the  zone  being 
worked  were  increased  and  conspicu¬ 
ously  displayed. 

“All  subscribers  were  given  a 
week’s  notice,  always  by  personal 
contact,  never  by  publication.  Our 
papers  have  carried  no  announce¬ 
ment  and  will  not.  Our  rate  increase 
was  from  15  to  20  cents  on  the  6-day 
rate  and  from  20  to  25  cents  on  the 
7-day  rate.  Our  papers  publish  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  editions  with  a  com¬ 
bined  Sunday  edition.” 

Champion  Soles  Team 

STANLEY  MADDOX  and  ROBERT 

STRINGER  have  been  awarded 
medals  designating  them  the  cham¬ 
pion  carrier  sales  team  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  carrier  salesmen.  The  two 
winners,  who  carry  Journal  routes  in 
notheast  Atlanta,  compose  the  team 
which  won  out  over  all  others  in  the 
city  circulation  system.  'The  win¬ 
ners,  along  with  eight  other  finalists, 
were  selected  after  their  sales  presen¬ 
tation  had  been  heard  by  a  committee 
of  judges  made  up  of  Atlanta  Journal 
executives. 

Installs  Metal  Tubes 
PRIORITY  claims  on  steel  for  de¬ 
fense  purposes  is  slowing  up  deliv¬ 
ery  of  metal  rural-route  delivery 
tubes  for  mid-western  newspapers. 
Delivery  of  the  tubes  has  been  slow 
for  some  time  and  indications  are 
will  continue  to  be.  The  Mount 
Clemens  (Mich.)  Daily  Monitor,  which 
is  installing  colored  boxes  for  rural 
subscribers,  has  been  able  to  put  up 
only  a  few  himdred.  The  delivery 
tubes  are  of  durable  steel,  mounted  on 
orange  metal  posts. 


ICMA  Committees 

PRESIDENT  R.  B.  COWAN,  Toronft, 

Star,  this  week  announc^  ICJiA 
committee  chairmen  to  carry  on  tht 
association’s  activities  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  He  also  announced  the 
ICMA  board  of  directors  will 
in  Chicago  during  “ABC  WeA”  k 
the  Stevens  Hotel,  Oct.  17.  Folio*, 
ing  are  the  committee  appointinenti; 

Visualization:  Lou  J.  Hoffmann,  St. 

Star  Times,  chairman;  H.  W.  Stortghill, 
delphia  Bulletin;  A.  F.  Ballentinc, 

(S.  C.)  Mews-Piedmont. 

Safety:  G.  E.  Carvell,  St.  Louis  Pta- 
Dispatch,  chairman.  i 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations:  E.  Roy  Hg.  ’ 
ton,  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Auditing:  Horace  Powell.  Atlanta  Jourtd 

Bulletin:  Eric  Macinnes.  Poughloq^ 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

By-Laws  &  Resolutions:  J.  D.  Caiacm 
IP'itmipeg  Free  Press. 

Convention  Invitations:  Norman  C.  Johaia. 
Hartford  Times. 

Entertainment:  To  be  appointed. 

General  Welfare:  George  T.  Bertck. 
Baltimore  Sun. 

Membership:  C.  W.  Staab.  CincimuH  g,. 
quirer. 

Necrology:  Jack  Grant,  Seattle  Times. 

Newspaper  Boy:  Paul  Law-.i>n,  Clarh^am 
(W.  Va.)  Exponent-Telegram. 

PostoflSce  &  Express  Service:  E  ^ 
Schwartz,  Des  Moines  Register -Tribuut. 

Program:  ^L  G.  Sullivan.  Gannett  Son- 
papers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Publicity:  Sheil  Dunsker,  Cincinnati  Pta. 

Publishers’  .Associations:  Robert  J.  Sii 
derth.  Chattanooga  Times. 

State  &  National  Regulations;  Jack  Eon. 
Dallas  News. 

Transportation:  H.  W.  Cullis,  Chester  its,) 
Times.  ^ 

TO  RULE  ON  AD  TAX 

On  an  appeal  by  the  Stuttgart  Ria 
Milling  Co.,  the  Arkansas  Supreme 
Court  will  rule  on  validity  trf  ^ 
1941  act  to  authorize  a  special  Ict} 
of  two  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milled 
rice  to  finance  an  advertising  and 
research  campaign  jointly  with  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  to  | 
increase  consumption  of  rice. 


THE  MOBILE  PRESS  REGISTER 

MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 

MOBILE,  ALABAMA 

Announces  the  Appointment  of 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 

National  Advertising  Representatives 
Effective  October  First,  1941 


The  John  Budd  Company  Offices 

Graybar  Bldg.  Tribuna  Towar  Republic  Bank  Bldg.  Healey  Bldg. 
New  York  Chicago  Dallas  Atlanta 

Mills  Bldg.  Halliburton  Bldg.  Lloyd  Bldg. 

San  Francisco  Loi  Angelas  Seattle 


Kiwanis  Is  Grateful  To  The 
Newspapers  of  The  United  States  and  Canada 


The  obsarvancs  of  National  Nowspapor  Wook  provides  Kiwanis  International 
with  an  opportunity  to  express  its  sincere  appreciation  to  the  daily  and 
weekly  press  of  two  groat  Nations. 

In  2180  communities  Kiwanis  clubs  are  carrying  on  worthy  civic  programs 
and  welfare  activities.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  leading  business,  profes¬ 
sional  and  agricultural  men  are  united  for  service  to  mankind  and  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  Democrocy. 

Yet  without  newspaper  cooperation,  the  fine  Kiwanis  record  would  fall 
short  of  full  achievement.  Ever  since  1915,  when  Kiwanis  was  founded,  news¬ 
papers  have  promoted  and  encouraged  the  service  program  of  the  organization. 

Civic  leadership  in  Kiwanis  is  conscious  of  the  seriousness  of  the  times. 
Freedom  of  the  press  has  too  long  been  taken  for  granted.  Fortunately  the  press 
of  our  two  countries  still  prints  the  truth  about  men  and  events.  Kiwanis  sees  in 
the  vigilant  service  of  today’s  newspapers  a  safeguard  for  the  ideals  of  Democracy. 


KIWANIS  INTERNATIONAL 

520  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  •  ILLINOIS 
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BACK  ON  THE  AIR! 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  9 

The  March  of  Time 

SPONSORED  BY  TIME,  THE  WEEKLY  NEWSMAGAZINE 


The  news  is  the  greatest  story  ever  told. 
And  this  year  more  than  ever  it  is  stranger, 
more  exciting,  more  unpredictable  than 
fiaion. 

And  to  the  Editors  of  TIMI  ore  new 
bringing  the  March  of  Time  back  to 


and  an  outstanding  group  of  radio  pro¬ 
ducers,  directors,  writers,  and  actors  to 
bring  listeners  the  greatest  dramatic  news 
presentation  ever  offered. 

Authentic  and  revealing,  truthful  and 
coherent,  the  March  of  Time  will  not 
only  help  Americans  live  the  history 
of  this  year  as  a  great  personal  ex- 
porlonce  but  will  also  Integrate  Its 
most  memorable  scenes  Into  a  com¬ 
prehensive  pageant  of  a  world  In 
which  we  are  aH  marching  together 
toward  a  rendexvous  with  destiny. 


It  is  to  scenes  and  sights  like  these  that  the 
March  of  Time  will  take  its  audience  each 
Thursday  night. 


In  the  two  years  since  the  German  pan¬ 
zers  first  struck,  the  world  has  changed  be¬ 
yond  all  our  imagining,  and  our  own  lives 
have  been  turned  around  again  and  again 
by  the  changing  news. 

In  those  two  years  Tlldl’s  nows-gathor- 
log  and  nows-vorlfylng  organisation 
has  spread  across  the  world  to  match 
the  werld-wlda  swoop  of  America's 
Interests  and  destinies. 

TIME  now  has  correspondents  in  every 
continent,  in  Rio  and  Chicago,  Vichy  and 
Hollywood,  Manila  and  San  Antonio,  at 
every  point  on  the  globe  where  news  that 
carries  weight  can  happen. 

Now  these  hundreds  of  brilliant  news¬ 
men  are  collaborating  with  time’s  editors 


still  fuller  sense  of  what  a  tremend¬ 
ous  adventure  It  is  to  bo  olive  In 
this  novor-to-bo-forgotton  year. 

The  March  of  Time  will  undertake  what 
no  other  medium  could  make  possible— to 
take  its  audience  on-stage  for  some  of  the 
greatest  moments  of  history  and  let  them 
feel  the  news  as  an  unforgettable  experi¬ 
ence  in  their  own  lives. 

Americans  read  the  story  of  Dunkirk. 
They  know  that  it  was  one  of  the  death¬ 
less  epics  of  all  time,  like  Thermopylae  or 
Lexington.  But  no  printed  word  could 
make  them  Jeel  they  themselves  were  wad¬ 
ing  out  from  the  smoking  beach  towards 
the  yachtsmen  of  England  who  had  come 
to  the  rescue,  as  vividly,  as  terribly  as 
could  a  re-enactment  of  the  scene  itself 

They  read  the  story  of  Hess.  They  know 
that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  mystery  dramas 
ever  unfolded.  But  no  written  word  could 
make  the  terror  of  the  fugitive,  the  wrath 
of  Hitler,  or  the  suspicious  exultation  of 
Churchill  come  so  alive  as  radio  can. 

Americans  read  the  story  of  the  Greer. 
But  words  alone  could  never  put  them  on 
the  bridge,  or  make  them  feel  the  throat¬ 
tightening  tension  of  that  moment  when 
the  German  torpedo  was  streaking  straight 
for  the  ship. 


EVERY  THURSDAY  NIGHT 
8  p.  M.  E.  S.  T. 


REBROADCAST  ON  PACIFIC 
COAST  8  P.M.  P.S.T. 


The  March  of  Time  will  be  heard  over  111  stations  of  the  NBC  Blue  Network 
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A  DAMNABLE  LIBEL 

SENATOR  JOSEPH  GUFFEY  of  Pennsylvania 
stepped  far  over  the  line  of  accuracy  and  de¬ 
cency  on  Oct.  2  when  he  implied  that  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  were  to  be  classed 
with  the  prostitute  press  that  helped  to  bring 
about  the  downfall  of  France. 

With  the  unconscious  irony  that  often  marks 
the  attacks  of  New’  Deal  mouthpieces  against 
American  journalism,  Mr.  Guffey  timed  his  tirade 
for  the  opening  of  National  Newspaper  W'eek. 
It  was  a  blast  without  a  sin^e  charge  that  can 
find  factual  support,  but  it  was  fired  under  the 
protection  of  law's  and  rules  that  put  a  Senator’s 
words — however  unreasonable — beyond  the  reach 
of  prosecution. 

Singling  out  for  his  fire  Roy  W.  Howard,  Sen¬ 
ator  Guffey  decided  to  let  innuendo  take  the 
place  of  facts.  He  declared  that  Mr.  Howard  had 
declined  a  Presidential  commission  to  improve 
Latin-American  relations  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  “too  busy.”  The  record  shows,  upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself,  that  Mr. 
Howard  declined  the  assignment  for  the  reason 
that  he  had  had  no  recent  contacts  with  South 
America  and  that  another  man  might  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  job. 

For  purely  political  reasons,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  chose  to  pillorj’  Mr.  Howard  for  a  thoroughly 
honest  act.  Also  for  political  reasons,  Senator 
Guffey  chooses  to  cite  Mr.  Howard’s  interviews 
with  the  leaders  of  Europe’s  autocracies,  but  from 
the  reports  available  as  we  go  to  press,  Mr.  Guffey 
did  not  see  fit  to  make  it  clear  that  Mr.  Howard’s 
talks  with  the  dictators  took  place  years  lieforc 
his  declination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  proffered  mis¬ 
sion  to  Latin-America.  Under  the  privileged 
.speech  granted  to  a  Senator,  Mr.  Guffey  elected 
to  spread  on  the  record  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Howard  had  refused  a  patriotic  appointment  in 
order  to  further  the  ends  of  dictatorship — and, 
possibly,  the  profits  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers. 

If  Mr.  Guffey  had  not  been  speaking  with 
Senatorial  privileges,  we  haven’t  even  a  momen¬ 
tary  doubt  that  Roy  Howard  could  sue  him  for 
an  amount  that  would  make  a  new  record  for 
American  libel  suits.  The  charge  against  thi.s 
indiNudual  newspaperman  is  one  of  the  most 
damnable  libels  that  has  been  uttered  in  recent 
years.  And  Mr.  Howard  has  not  the  recourse 
that  the  law  would  grant  to  the  meanest  citizen 
had  a  similar  charge  been  published  in  one  of 
Mr.  Howard’s  newspapers. 

While  the  direct  hit  is  on  Mr.  Howard,  the 
implication  is  plain  in  Mr.  Guffey’s  address  that 
he  included  the  majority  of  newspapers  in  his 
diatribe.  To  his  demagogic  mind,  they  are  all 
“power-mad,  money -mad." 

The  fact  that  daily  newsp^rs  are  spending 
millions  of  dollars  to  give  their  readers  the  tre¬ 
mendous  news  of  today  escapes  Mr.  Guffey  com¬ 
pletely.  The  fact  that  their  editorial  policies  are 
based  upon  conscience  and  not  upon  propaganda 
makes  no  dent  upon  him.  The  fact  that  news¬ 
papers  stand  to  lose  advertising  patronage  by 
reason  of  the  Administration’s  industrial  policies 
means  nothing  to  this  man  in  his  campaign  to 
damn  the  press  as  “power-mad,  money-mad.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  denounces  Mr.  Guffey’s 
accusations  against  the  American  press  as  entirely 
without  foundation.  There  has  been  no  similarity 
between  the  newspaper  practice  of  America  and 
the  venality  of  Paris  newspi^>ers.  Any  effort  to 
establish  a  resemblance  cannot  be  called  anything 
but  un-American  and  subversive. 


And  he  said  unto  them.  Take  heed  whul  ye  hear. 
With  what  mea^ure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to 
>nu:  and  unto  you  that  hear  shall  more  be  given. 

-St.  Mark  rV':  24. 


CHIP  ON  THE  SHOULDER 

Washington,  Sept.  25  (AP) — ^Leon  Henderson,  price 
administrator,  said  today  that  he  had  no  present  inten¬ 
tion  of  taking  any  action  with  regard  to  advertising,  but 
added  that  if  “abuses,”  such  as  undue  increases  in  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  developed,  he  would  not  be  “frightened" 
from  action  by  any  “waving  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  at  me.” 

WE  QUOl'E  that  dispatch  from  the  .Ww  York- 
Herald  Tribune  of  Sept.  2(>.  It  ought  not  to 
require  comment,  but,  since  it  seems  to  be  indica¬ 
tive  of  a  Washington  frame  of  mind,  a  few  word.s 
might  not  be  amiss.  There  are  a  numlier  of 
IH-ople  at  the  Capital  who  think  of  advertising  as 
an  instrument  for  cheating  and  mulcting  the  con- 
.sumer.  We  don’t  believe  that  Mr.  Henderson  is 
one  of  them,  but  there  isn’t  much  question  that 
he  would  welcome  a  chance  to  hit  back  at  his 
newspaper  and  magazine  critics  under  his  legal 
powers  to  regulate  prices.  His  crack  about  “wav¬ 
ing  of  freedom  of  the  press”  is  somewhat  chara«'- 
teristic  of  his  several  administrative  careers  under 
the  New  I>eal — in  all  of  which  he  has  manifested 
impatience  with  people  who  stand  on  their  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  against  arbitrary  exercise  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  powers. 

If  newspapers  and  magazines  aro  to  survive, 
continue  to  pay  higher  wages,  taxes,  and  earn 
whatever  minimum  of  profit  that  the  government 
eventually  decrees  for  them,  they  are  going  to  have 
to  make  more  money  than  they  are  now  taking  in. 
Subscription  rates  of  many  publications  have  ri.sen, 
and  the  end  of  that  process  is  not  in  sight.  Some¬ 
how,  it  does  not  .seem  to  excite  any  interest  in 
Washington.  .Advertising  volume  is  still  holding 
fairly  steady,  with  institutional  copy  filling  the 
gap  created  by  diversion  of  normal  production  to 
defen.si*  needs,  and  .so  long  as  volume  remains  near 
its  present  levels,  rates  won’t  move  upward 
much. 

That  is,  of  course,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
national  economy  as  a  whole  doesn’t  go  for  a  bal¬ 
loon  ride,  for  if  that  happens  advertising  rates  will 
certainly  catch  a  strap  on  the  way  up. 

AVe  wonder,  however,  how  Mr.  Henderson  is 
going  to  determine  what  is  an  “undue”  increase 
in  advertising  rates.  How  is  he  to  know,  or  to 
find  out,  whether  a  publication’s  advertising  rate 
schedule  is  equitable,  whether  it  is  so  low  as  to 
produce  a  smaller  profit  than  the  operation  war¬ 
rants,  or  so  high  as  to  push  normal  prosjiects  into 
other  media?  The  answer  will  not  be  found  in 
milline  rates,  for  they  vary  greatly  with  the 
character  of  publications  and  the  fields  they 
.serve. 

The  equity  of  an  advertising  rate  card  cannot  be 
considered  on  the  basis  of  rates  and  circulation 
alone;  it  is  inevitably  tied  to  the  nature  of  the  job 
the  paper  attempts  to  do. 

The  best  judge  of  whether  advertising  rates  are 
fair,  or  whether  an  increase  is  justified  in  the  public 
interest,  is  not  a  Washington  bureau  chief,  but  the 
jieople  who  buy  the  space  for  the  advancement  of 
their  own  businesses.  Their  judgment  work.s 
almost  automatically.  If  they  can’t  use  a  papier’s 
sfiac-e  with  profit,  they  simply  don’t  buy  it,  and  the 
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publLsher  either  changes  his  pajier  or  his  advertis¬ 
ing  rates,  or  joins  the  Great  Majority.  Results 
come  alanit  much  more  rapidly  through  the  work¬ 
ings  of  human  nature  than  they  ever  do  by  p(Jit. 
ical  means,  and  we  recommend  to  Mr.  Henderson 
that  he  let  nature  take  its  course  with  resjiect  to 
advertising  rates.  If  he  <loes,  nolxxly  will  “wavf 
the  freedom  of  the  press  at  him,”  and  he  can  givr 
his  attention  to  much  more  urgent  affairs. 

DIRTY  BUSINESS 

WAR  HA’STERI.V  has  created  the  opiportunitT 

for  the  malicious  and  wickeil  crackpots  who 
revel  in  race  prejudice  to  get  their  faces  out  of 
the  mud  which  is  their  normal  habitat.  Deter¬ 
mined  efforts  have  been  noted  to  inflame  the 
.American  pieople  against  the  Jewish  race  and  re¬ 
ligion,  charging  that  through  the  “control”  exer 
cised  by  Jewish  pieople  over  the  press,  the  radio,  ^ 
and  the  films,  the  country  is  being  drummed  to 
war.  As  Editor  &  Publisher  has  demonstrated 
by  citing  the  facts,  it  is  absolutely  false  that  there 
is  any  Jewish  control  of  the  daily  newspapers. 

It  has  been  shown  that  of  the  1,700  publishing 
firms  which  opierate  daily  newspajjers,  only  about 
15,  or  less  than  1  per  cent,  have  Jewish  owner¬ 
ship,  and  that  not  one  Jew  is  a  director  or  con¬ 
trolling  executive  of  any  of  the  three  great  news 
services.  It  is  eoncetled,  by  the  sternest  critics 
of  the  American  newspaper,  that  the  charge  of 
control  of  news  or  editorial  pxilieies  by  adver¬ 
tisers,  local  or  national,  rests  upxm  the  flimsiest  of 
evidence. 

The  case  for  control  of  news  and  editorials  bj  I 
Jews  is  a  chimera.  | 

By  no  means  so  chimerical  are  the  tactics  em¬ 
ployed  by  some  of  the  professional  promoters  of 
hatred.  We  have  in  mind  a  trick  played  a  fe« 
days  ago  on  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Late 
Saturday  evening,  Sept.  20,  an  advertisement 
was  received  by  telephone  for  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion. 

Set  in  classified  display,  it  called  for  “12  Jewish 
and  6  Colored  Salesmen  to  sell  the  new  1942  Font 
V-8  and  6-cylinder  cars  and  trucks.”  Except  for 
that,  the  copy  seemed  to  be  legitimate  in  every 
way,  and  it  appeared  over  the  signature  of  I/o 
Bauer,  Inc.,  a  local  Ford  dealer. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Bauer  disclaimed  all  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  advertisement  and  offered,  in  the  same 
space,  a  reward  of  $500  for  the  arrest  and  oa- 
viction  of  the  persons  responsible  for  the  decep¬ 
tion.  The  local  automobile  salesmen’s  union 
membership  in  .which  was  required  by  the  adver 
tisement,  offered  to  co-operate  with  the  dealer  in 
running  down  the  guilty  persons. 

It  is  difiScult  to  hold  a  newspaper  responsiblf 
for  a  wild  pitch  of  that  sort,  but  it  does  seon 
that  the  publisher  or  classified  manager  should 
keep  .some  one  on  the  job  late  at  night  who  could 
recognize  an  obvious  phony.  The  Nazis  and  then 
sympathizers — the  people  who  would  stir  up  » 
this  country  race  and  reli^ous  hatreds — need  v 
more  effective  allies  than  the  folks  who  pass  then 
propaganda  in  good  faith.  There  isn’t  a  com¬ 
petent  news  desk  in  this  country  which  would 
have  passed  that  ad  if  it  had  appeared  on  tie 
desk  as  an  item.  Telephones  would  have  been 
ringing  all  over  town,  and  somebody  might  have 
been  caught  before  morning.  It  won’t  be  goud 
for  newspapers  if  the  people  who  want  to  puik 
national,  race,  and  religious  hatreds  find  in  tht 
classified  and  display  departments  a  sallyp<»' 
barred  to  them  by  the  intelligence  of  any  man  * 
woman  competent  to  report  and  edit  local  9 
telegraph  news. 
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NEW  CLIENTS 
IN  ITS 

1  05th  month 


Clyde  E.  Muchmore,  publisher, 
Ponca  City  (Okla.)  News,  will  serve 
the  1941-42  term  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Publications  of  the 
Oklahoma  Department  of  the  Amer- 
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ANTONIO  IGLESIAS,  New  York  cor¬ 
respondent  of  El  Universal,  Mexico 
City,  was  honored  by  his  colleagues 
this  week  when 
he  was  elected 
of  the 
Association  o  f 
Foreign  Press 
Cor  respondents 
the  Un- 
opposed  for  the 
he  sue- 
Robert 
Waithman,  of  the 
London  News 

Iglesias.  how- 

ever,  was  not  Antonio  Iglesias 

present  at  the 

elections  as  he  was  convalescing  in  - 
the  South  Nassau  Community  Hos¬ 
pital,  at  Rockville  Center,  L.  I.,  where  j 
he  had  been  taken  last  weekend  fori 
an  emergency  appendectomy.  The  1 
Claude  president,  who  was  bom  in 

'ulation  Campeche,  Mexico,  is  27  years  old. 
ne  city  early  education  was  in  Mexico, 
but  he  spent  the  last  two  years  of 
high  school  in  Brooklyn  and  then 
went  on  to  New  York  University 
of  me  where  he  received  a  BJS.  in  1930. 

He  also  holds  an  MA.  from  Columbia 
Id  University. 

M,  and  Iglesias  began  his  newspaper  career 


Mrs.  William  G.  Dwight,  editor  and 
publisher,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram,  was  honored  as  “the 
first  lady  of  New  England  journalism” 
and  one  of  Holyoke’s  most  useful 
citizens  Sept.  28  when  U.  S.  Rep.  Allen 
T.  Treadway  was  host  at  Heaton  Hall, 
Stockbridge,  to  approximately  150  of 
her  friends  and  contemporaries  in  the 
newspaper  field  in  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  at  a  reception  recognizing 
her  completion  of  a  half  century’s 
association  with  the  paper. 
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didn’t  get  away  on  her  vacation  trip  "^^nager  tor  me  XNews 
to  Island  Park,  Idaho.  She  is  shown  '^f'^nager  for  both  papei 
here  with  a  mess  of  five  beauties  Ralph  W.  Myers  ha; 
which  averaged  better  than  five  classified  advertising  n 
pounds  each.  Mrs.  Glazebrook,  one  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clario 
of  the  directors  and  part  owner  of  '^’^s  formerly  classified  i 
the  paper,  is  the  mother  of  A.  L.  Topeka  (Kan.)  State 
Glasmann,  editor  and  publisher.  following  the  joint  opei 

Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  edi- 
tor,  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  Uady  Ca^tal 

fell  in  the  corridor  outside  his  office  with  the  c  assified  ^p, 
in  the  News-Leader  buUding  Sept.  27  Newspaper  Pni 

when  he  slipped  near  a  water  foim-  J-  A..  Waite,  business 
tain.  Hb  face  was  injured  slightly.  Pedro  (Calif.)  News-F 
Dr.  Freeman  was  taken  to  Stuart  New  York  thb  week 
Circle  Hospital  and  then  to  hb  home,  vacation  trip  to  Brazil. 

Hb  physician  said  Dr.  Freeman  was  Walter  Barkdull,  Sr.,  former  presi-  necticut  newspaperman,  chief  edito- 
“perfectly  well,  but  he  has  been  work-  dent  of  the  Washington  Advertbing  rial  writer  for  the  Danbury  (Conn.) 
ing  too  hard,”  and  that  he  had  in-  Club  and  former  advertbing  director  News-Times,  b  in  the  Danbury  hos- 
structed  the  editor-author  to  rest  for  of  the  Washington  Times-Herald,  will  pitla  suffering  from  a  serious  heart 

a  few  days.  Under  doctor’s  orders,  instruct  a  newly-formed  class  in  ad-  ailment. 

Dr.  Freeman’s  regular  Sunday  mom-  vertbing,  George  Washington  Univer-  Milo  M.  Thompson,  president  of  La 
ing  broadcast  over  Station  WRNL  sity  has  announced,  Prensa  Asociada,  who  has  been  ill  for 

was  cancelled  and  hb  ^ular  L.  H.  Ledford,  Jr.,  has  resigned  from  a  month,  is  recuperating  at  hb  home 

broadcasb  probably  would  be  off  the  executive  capacity  with  the  Mill-  in  Port  Washington,  L,  I.,  after  spend- 
air  for  several  days,  it  was  said.  edgeville  (Ga.)  Times  to  join  the  ing  two  weeks  in  a  hospital  for  treat- 

Harry  G.  Stoddard,  president,  Wor-  Cordele  (Ga.)  Dispatch  as  city  circu-  ment  of  intestinal  complications.  Dur- 

cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  Pubibhing  lator.  ing  hb  absence  Dick  McMurray  b 

Co.,  received  the  33rd  degree,  Scot-  ^  H.  (Pop)  Herndon,  veteran  mem-  substituting  for  him  on  the  executive 

tish  Rite,  at  a  ceremonial  in  Chicago  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press  business  side  and  Paul  Sanders,  news 

Sept.  25.  He  was  accorded  the  honor  advertbing  staff,  b  back  on  regular  editor,  on  editorial  matters, 

b^use  of  an  exemplary  Masonic  duty  after  a  period  of  convalescence  Leon  H.  Walter,  managing  editor  of 

from  an  emergency  operation  in  Little  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Blizzard,  has  be- 
Charles  C.  Hemenway,  editor.  Hart-  Rock,  Ark.,  several  weeks  ago.  come  managing  editor  of  the  Clarion 

ford  (Conn.)  Times,  during  a  WTIC’s  Andrew  T.  Ringoen,  Worcester  Republican,  weekly, 

broadcast  forum,  ‘Airii^  All  Opin-  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Evening  Gaz-  Robert  Mountford,  formerly  on  the 
ions,  recently  sbted  that  a  dem-  advertising  staff,  and  Mrs.  Ring-  Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier  Citizen  and 

ocracy  cannot  afford  not  to  permit  armounced  a  daughter  was  bom  Evening  Leader,  which  merged  with 

complete  freedom  of  speech  at  all  jq  (hem  Sept.  25.  the  Lowell  Sun,  has  joined  the  edi- 

times  including  emergencies.”  Celdon,  formerly  editor  of  the  torial  staff  of  the  Keene  (N.  H.)  Eve- 

Col.  J.  E.  Josey,  chairman  of  the  Cumberland  (Md.)  Daily  News  and  Sentinel.  Harry  Glasheen,  for- 

board.  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  has  been  as.sociated  with  the  business  and  ad-  nier  sports  editor,  is  with  the  WPA  ir 
nam^  to  succeed  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  vertLnrdrpalUente  an  executive  position.  Oliver  Page 

Hobby,  executive  vice-president  of  dailies,  has  been  named  a  member  of  editorial  staff  member,  has  jomed  th« 
the  Post,  as  a  member  of  the  board  ^le  home  office  staff  of  Prudden,  King  reportorial  staff  of  the  Fitchburg 
of  the  Texas  State  Teachers  Colleges.  4  Prudden,  Inc.,  newspaper  publish-  (Mass.)  Evening  Sentinel.  Tom  Mc- 
Dave  Warren,  publbher  of  the  ers  representatives.  New  York.  Alpine  of  the  editorial  staff  of  th< 
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Drew  Pearson’s  and  Robert  S. 
Allen’s  WASHINGTON  MERRY- 
GO-ROUND  column  started  De¬ 
cember  12, 1932 — 105  months  ago. 

From  the  beginning  it  has  sold 
rapidly.  It  has  added  an  average 
of  between  5  and  6  new  subscrib¬ 
ers  every  month.  619  newspapers 
publish  THE  WASHINGTON 
MERRY-GO-ROUND  today,  mak¬ 
ing  it  easily  the  world’s  most 
widely  syndicated  column. 

Ami  its  margin  of  pre-eminence  is 
widening.  Its  sales  pace  now  is 
faster  than  ever.  In  September, 
its  105th  month,  the  column 
started  in  14  new  papers.  , 

THE  WASHINGTON  MERRY- 
GO-ROUND  is  a  great  feature  that 
every  month  grows  greater. 
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Neal  O’Hara,  columnist,  Boston 
Traveler,  is  now  writing  a  sports 
c<^umn. 

Leonard  O.  Warner,  manager  of  the 
Warwick  bureau  of  the  Providence 
Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin,  and 
Mrs.  Warner  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Gale  Eileen  Warner,  bom 
Sept.  30. 

Dean  Woodruff,  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  makeup  editor,  Cleveland  News, 
has  resigned  to  become  Associate  Pub¬ 
licity  Counsel  for  Cleveland  College. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Howell  are  par¬ 
ents  of  a  boy,  born  Sept.  29.  Howell 
is  a  member  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
editorial  staff. 
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Rebecca  Franklin,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Birmingham  News,  joins  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
Oct.  13,  replacing  Jean  Chalmers  who 
will  marry  Ekisign  Walter  Smith, 
U.  S.  N.,  former  member  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  staff. 

Carlton  ’Thomas  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Atlanta  bureau  of 
the  International  News  Service  to  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  bureau  where  he 
will  be  manager.  John  Carr  of  New 
York,  has  joined  the  Atlanta  bureau. 

Carroll  D.  Hall,  a  member  of  the 
Palo  Alto  (Cal.)  Times  staff,  on  Oct. 
1  assumed  new  duties  as  curator  of 
Sutter’s  Fort,  scene  of  the  first  Cali¬ 
fornia  gold  discovery. 

Robert  Speidel,  son  of  Merritt  C. 
Speidel,  president,  Speidel  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  is  now  with  the  Speidel 
Newspapers  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  Hollinger,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Manhattan  (Kan.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  is  now  on  the  editorial  staff, 
Anderson  Countian  at  Garnett,  Kan. 

Eddie  Meisburger,  state  editor, 
Kansas  City  Journal,  was  elected 
historian  of  the  Lester  Conboy  Post, 
American  Legion. 

Kermit  K.  Kingsbury,  staff  writer, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  and  Mrs. 
Kingsbury  annoimced  a  daughter  was 
bom  to  them  Sept.  23. 

Miss  Abbie  Amrine,  daughter  of 
Warden  M.  F.  Amrine  of  the  Kansas 
State  Penitentiary,  has  been  made  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Jour¬ 
nal,  succeeding  Ursula  Gemmg,  who 
became  women’s  page  editor  with  the 
departure  of  Jean  Lightfoot  to  NEA 
Service. 

Miss  Hazel  Fowler,  reporter,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times,  will  wed  Bowen 
Nelson  of  Miami,  Fla.  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  on  Oct.  26. 

Joseph  F.  Ware,  Jr.,  formerly  news 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal- 
Post  and  lately  on  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Journal,  is  seriously  ill  at  the 
Veterans  Hospital  at  Excelsior  Springs, 
Mo.  Ware  was  injured  in  the  World 
War  while  serving  with  the  42nd  Di¬ 
vision. 

Jack  Spears  has  been  added  to  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Vinita  (Okla.) 
Daily  Journal.  .He  comes  from  the 
University  of  Arkansas. 

Robert  Locke,  movie  editor,  Kansas 
City  Journal,  has  gone  to  Chicago  as 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
Down  Beat.  His  place  at  the  Journal 
has  been  filled  by  Bill  Kelliher,  son 
of  Dan  Kelliher,  city  editor. 

J.  Leonard  Gorman,  who  has  worked 
for  nine  years  on  the  copy  and  city 
desks  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard, 
is  now  an  editorial  writer  and  also  in 
charge  of  expansion  of  the  “Morning’s 
Mail”  department,  devoted  to  letters 
to  the  editor. 

Jerry  McCormick,  formerly  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Evening  News  sports  ed¬ 
itor,  has  been  named  news  editor  of 
Radio  Station  WBAX  at  Wilkes-Barre. 

Michael  Kolesar,  formerly  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  copydesk, 
is  now  with  the  intelligence  and  an¬ 
alysis  branch,  bureau  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  of  the  War  Department  in 
Washington. 

George  Williams,  formerly  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Evening  News  copydesk, 
has  joined  the  copydesk  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Record. 

Wesley  Stilwell,  former  sports  editor 
of  the  Millville  (N.  J.)  Republican, 
and  WUliam  Beisel,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Saranac  Lake,  (N.  Y.)  News, 
have  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Easton  (Pa.)  Morning  Free  Press. 

Jane  Allison  is  a  new  woman’s  page 
writer  for  the  Indianapolis  Times, 
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succeeding  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Yount  Price, 
who  resigned  following  her  marriage. 

Blaine  Davis  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald  police  reporter,  and  Ned  Lehan 
of  the  Evening  Express  sports  staff, 
are  again  represented  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  football  field  with  the  Portland 
Sagamores. 

Clifford  A.  Somerville,  city  editor, 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express,  has 
been  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  presiding  as 
president  at  the  Interstate  Conference 
meeting  of  the  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  agencies  of  the  United 
States,  and  possessions. 

Morris  Litman,  newly  appointed  city 
editor,  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger,  was  given  a  dinner  by  the 
staff  Sept.  23  at  Bookbinders,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  was  presented  with  a 
watch. 

Joseph  Gradel,  library  assistant, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  recently  won 
the  singles  tennis  tourney  sponsored 
by  the  paper. 

A1  Roberts,  who  recently  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  as  a  re- 
writeman  after  resigning  from  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  Bulletin’s  city  desk  staff. 

Edward  A.  M.  Foley,  desk  assistant 
and  Mort  Fetteroff,  sports  writer, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger, 
have  resigned. 

Paul  Lucas,  sports  writer,  Pottstown 
(Pa.)  Mercury,  is  receiving  congratu¬ 
lations  over  the  advent  of  his  first¬ 
born,  a  son,  Paul  Lucas,  Jr. 

W.  H.  Porterfield,  Buffalo  (N,  Y.) 
Courier-Express  cameraman,  will  open 
the  autumn  season  of  Buffalo’s  Al¬ 
bright  Art  Gallery  Oct.  12  with  a  large 
retrospective  exhibition  of  his  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Keen  Rafferty,  for  12  years  assistant 
news  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun,  and  for  the  past  two  years  associ¬ 
ated  with  Elastem  New  Mexico  Col¬ 
lege  at  Portales,  N.  M.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  extension  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  at  New  Mexico  Highlands 
University,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 

James  E.  Brown,  of  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette  news  staff  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Representatives  of  Eastern 
New  York. 

Judd  Brehaut,  telegraph  editor, 
Quebec  Chronicle-Telegraph,  and  Mrs. 
Brehaut,  recently  became  the  parents 
of  a  daughter. 

Edward  C.  Hanson,  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  reporter  for  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times  and  Morning 
Mercury,  and  Mrs.  Hanson  are  parents 
of  a  baby  girl  bom  at  ’Truesdale 
Hospital,  Fall  River,  Sept.  24. 

Daniel  McLaughlin,  rewrite,  At¬ 
lantic  City  Daily  World,  and  Miss 
Edna  Holt,  of  Atlantic  City,  will  be 
married  Oct.  11. 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  managing  editor, 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  and 
Mrs.  Jones  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
bom  Sept.  25. 

John  W.  Kelly  Jr.,  sports  editor, 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  and  Mrs. 
Kelly  are  parents  of  a  son,  bom  re¬ 
cently. 

Irvin  Cribb,  Spartanburg  (S.  C). 
Journal  reporter,  and  former  Spartan¬ 
burg  Herald  sportswriter,  has  been 
promoted  to  sports  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  succeeding  Arthur  Gurley,  placed 
in  charge  of  photography  for  the  Her¬ 
ald-Journal. 

Thomas  Lomax  Hunter,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  editorial  page 
columnist,  addressed  the  State  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Circus  Saints  and  Sin¬ 
ners  at  the  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Sept.  26. 

Ray  Erwin,  for  10  years  on  the 
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Charlotte  (N,  C.)  Oitserver’s  editorial 
staff  as  writer  and  columnist,  later 
editor  of  the  Miami  Beach  (Fla.) 
Tropics,  with  Lawrence  G.  Critcher 
has  bought  the  Northwestern  Pretg 
weekly  at  North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C,’ 
and  changed  the  name  to  NewsworU 
making  it  a  semi-weekly. 

Harold  F.  Osborne,  rewrite.  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Associated  Press  Salt  Lake  bureau. 

Hal  Curtis,  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
newspaperman  and  author  who  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Canadian  Army  last  win- 
ter,  has  been  returned  to  Canada  from 
London  where  he  received  a  hand  in- 
jury  in  an  air  raid  some  weeks  ago. 
He  will  be  placed  in  non-combatant 
service. 

Dr.  Stuart  A.  Mahuran,  for  four 
years  director  of  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism,  Creighton  University,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  De- 
partment  of  Journalism,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  as  assistant  professor. 


They're  In  The  Army  Now 

J.  E.  O’BRIEN,  sports  columnist,  h- 

dianapolis  Times,  has  been  drdted, 
and  Earl  Hoff,  reporter,  has  been 
called  to  duty  as  a  lienteuant  at  Fort 
Benning,  Georgia. 

Robert  Fattig,  Indianapolis  Star 
copyreader,  has  enlisted  in  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force. 

Lieutenant  William  M.  Pepper,  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Reserve,  has 
been  appointed  public  relations  ofScer 
of  the  Naval  air  station  at  Jacksmi. 
ville,  Fla.  Pepper  was  night  editor  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  the  Atlanta 
Bureau. 

Bert  Struby,  formerly  reporter, 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  Newi, 
has  reported  for  duty  at  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Navy  Yard  as  an  ensign  in  tfo 
United  States  Naval  Reserve. 

Joe  Carter,  Boston  American  re¬ 
write  staff,  has  been  made  a  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps 
and  has  been  assigned  to  the  pnxnm- 
ment  office  in  Washington. 

Royal  Hatch,  Boston  Traveler  sports 
department,  is  now  a  lieutenant  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps. 

Frank  L.  Whitman,  Jr.,  circulation 
route  manager,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  was  the  guest  of  fellow  route 
managers  recently  prior  to  his  depar¬ 
ture  for  service  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

John  J.  Clifford,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.) 
Daily  Monitor,  has  been  sworn  in  as 
an  aviation  cadet  and  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  Ryan  Aeronautical  School, 
Ryan  Field,  Hemet,  Calif. 

Ross  Wyrosdick,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Atlanta  Constitution,  has  joined 
the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps,  at  Maxwell 
Field,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

W.  D.  Bennett,  Jr.,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  ol 
Commerce,  has  resigned  to  accept  an 
appointment  as  an  aviation  cadet  in 
the  Army  Air  Corps  and  reported  for 
flight  training  to  the  Air  Corps  ’Train¬ 
ing  Detachment  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
Oct.  1.  He  is  succeeded  by  Bernhard 
Ragner,  who  was  for  10  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Foreign 
Service  and  for  four  years  manager- 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribxme  Paris 
edition. 

Private  Ed  McLanahan  and  Private 
Jay  Rose,  formerly  of  the  Houstn 
Chronicle  and  Houston  Post,  and  edit¬ 
ors  now  of  the  124 tH  Cavalry  Neat. 
tried  to  edit  their  “Blue”  army  pap® 
behind  “Red”  army  lines  in  Shreve- 
pxjrt,  Louisiana  last  week.  Succes^ 
the  week  before,  they  were  captured 
the  second  time  and  held  prisoner  f« 
24  hours. 
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Ifit/i  world  events  bulging  the  column  rules 
of  every  newspaper — readers  want  the  news 
as  speedily  as  possible.  Try  a  Linotype  Legi¬ 
bility  Gf'oup  news  face  on  your  readers  and 
see  how  they  perk  up. 
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Linotype  Legibility  Group  faces  are  the 
accepted  standard  for  newspapers.  Clean, 
well-defined  news  faces  reduce  eye-strain 
and  help  the  reader  assimilate  the  news 
faster  and  easier. 

Linotype  Legibility  Group  news  faces 
are  the  result  of  careful  design  and  plan¬ 
ning.  Serifs  are  strengthened  to  prevent  dis¬ 
tortion.  White  space  is  carefully  controlled 
for  proper  contrast  and  maximum  visibility 
of  the  letter  forms.  The  designs  are  such 
that  the  individual  letters  blend  into  easily- 
grasped  word  patterns. 


Ask  your  Linotype  representative  about 
these  Linotype  Legibility  Group  faces. 


CORONA 

How  is  one  to  assess  and  evaluate  a 
type  face  in  terms  of  its  esthetic  de¬ 
sign?  Why  do  the  pace-makers  in  the 

IONIC  No.  5 

How  is  one  to  assess  and  evaluate  a 
type  face  in  terms  of  its  esthetic  de¬ 
sign?  Why  do  the  pace-makers  in 

EXCELSIOR 

How  is  one  to  assess  and  evaluate  a 
type  face  in  terms  of  its  esthetic  de¬ 
sign?  Why  do  the  pace-makers  in 

OPTICON 

How  is  one  to  assess  and  evaluate  a 
type  face  in  terms  of  its  esthetic  de¬ 
sign?  Why  do  the  pace-makers  in 

PARAGON 

How  is  one  to  assess  and  evaluate  a 
type  face  in  terms  of  its  esthetic  de¬ 
sign?  Why  do  the  pace-makers  in 

THE  LINOTYPE  LEGIBILITY  GROUP 
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Book  Fair  Circuit 
For  Dailies  Is  Suggested 

By  T.  S.  mVlN 


BIG  TDOINGS  in  Philadelphia  next 

week  for  the  bookworms.  The 
Record  is  sponsoring  a  Book  Fair. 
It’s  the  first  to  be  held  in  that  city 
and  it  promises  to  be  quite  an  event. 
It’s  an  excellent  promotion  for  the 
Record,  too,  the  kind  of  promotion 
that  makes  news.  The  Record  has 
been  publicizing  it  for  the  last  couple 
of  weeks  with  some  good  advertising 
in  its  own  columns,  and  has  been 
telling  the  book  trade  about  it  in  a 
series  of  informal,  informative  bul¬ 
letins. 

The  Record  is  sponsoring  the  Book 
Fair  in  cooperation  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Booksellers’  Association.  The 
Fair  will  be  held  Oct.  6-7-8  in  the 
Hotel  Bellevue-Stratford.  It  will  be 
free  to  the  public  for  a  series  of 
exhibits  on  books  and  book  publish¬ 
ing;  and  a  charge  of  25c  is  made  for 
talk  sessions  at  which  a  whole  string 
of  well  known  writers  will  appear. 
One  of  the  special  features  of  the 
Fair  will  be  some  exhibits  showing 
how  books  fit  into  the  home  decoration 
scheme,  an  angle  that  widens  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  Fair  from  the  book  trade 
to  the  department  and  other  home 
furnishings  stores.  Next  Sunday,  the 
Record  will  publish  a  Book  Fair  Sup¬ 
plement  which  will  contain  contribu¬ 
tions  by  famous  authors  and  will 
serve  also  as  the  Fair’s  program. 

The  fifth  annual  Boston  Herald 
Book  Fair  of  New  England  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  Oct.  21-26  at  the  Boston  Gar¬ 
den.  Last  year  40,000  attended  and 
nearer  75,000  are  expected  this  fall. 
Theme  of  the  fair  will  be  “This  is  my 
own,  my  native  land.” 

People  Read  Books 

We’ve  always  liked  the  idea  of  a 
Book  Fair.  It  strikes  us  as  a  promo¬ 
tion  that  has  wide  appeal  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Despite  Jimmie  Walker’s  brag 
that  he  hadn’t  read  a  dozen  books 
in  his  life,  most  people  do  read  books 
and  they  like  to  read  about  them 
and  about  the  people  who  produce 
them.  But  it’s  the  kind  of  promotion 
that  has  to  be  entered  into  with  a 
sharp  eye  for  costs.  Book  publishers’ 
advertising  budgets  aren’t  too  fat  and 
selling  them  on  special  advertising  to 
support  a  Book  Fair,  we  have  heard 
from  those  who  have  had  the  experi¬ 
ence,  isn’t  the  easiest  job  in  the  world. 

The  Book  Fair  idea,  as  we  recall, 
started  with  the  Times  of  London, 
which  ran  such  a  fair  as  an  annual 
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feature  for  some  years.  A  couple  of 
years  ago,  you  remember,  the  New 
York  Times  sponsored  a  Book  Fair 
at  Radio  City.  The  Fair  was  quite 
a  success,  packing  people  into  stand¬ 
ing  room  only  throughout  its  run. 
And  when  it  was  repeated  the  next 
year  it  was  just  as  big  a  success  from 
the  attendance  point  of  view. 

But  our  information,  and  we  admit 
we  have  not  seen  any  figures,  is  that 
the  Book  Fair  was  a  costly  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  Times.  This  may  be 
because  it  was  held  on  a  fairly  lavish 
scale.  It  seems  entirely  plausible  that 
a  small  Book  Fair  could  be  held  which 
would  pay  for  itself,  considering  that 
there  is  revenue  in  additional  adver¬ 
tising  from  publishers,  in  the  sale  of 
space  for  publishers’  exhibits  and  in 
selling  admissions. 

After  the  Times  started  the  book 
fair  idea  in  this  country,  it  was  taken 
up  by  several  other  newspapers,  we 
seem  to  recall,  and  then  dropped. 
But  if  there  is  merit  in  the  idea,  and 
there  seems  to  be,  why  couldn’t  a 
string  of  papers  over  the  country 
work  the  Book  Fair  ideas  together, 
routing  the  exhibits  and  speakers 
over  a  circuit  through  the  Fall  and 
Winter,  saving  costs  thereby?  Might 
be  worth  looking  into. 

St.  Louis  Aesop 

SOMEBODY  on  the  St.  Louis  Star- 

Times  has  been  reading  Aesop’s 
Fables,  and  with  profit.  Because  the 
Star-Times  has  just  sent  out  a  series 
of  five  mailing  pieces  each  of  which 
takes  a  start  from  one  of  the  fables 
and  ends  up  with  a  walloping  good 
message  for  newspaper  advertising. 

The  promotion  drives  home  the  idea 
that  advertising  is  just  as  essential 
during  the  current  defense  boom  as 
it  is  in  normal  times.  The  recurrent 
theme  is  this  urge:  “Lay  a  sound 
foundation,  through  increased  news¬ 
paper  linage,  for  more  permanent 
business  by  going  after  this  changed 
new  market  created  by  today’s  re¬ 
distribution  of  buying  power.” 

The  pieces  are  all  well  written,  al¬ 
though  we  feel  that  a  little  editing  to 
give  them  a  smoother,  more  polished 
finish  would  have  helped.  And  they 
are  especially  well  designed  by  some¬ 
body  whose  signature  is  “Guze.”  This 
is  the  kind  of  promotion  that  does 
very  well  indeed  as  a  mail  campaign 
but  that  would  do  a  smash-up  job  as 
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a  trade  paper  campaign  where  it  would 
have  wider  circulation  and  really 
make  promotional  news. 


the  notation  that  there  is  39% 
money  in  it  these  weeks  than  the* 
was  last  year. 


Mr.  Colby's  Word 

FRANK  O.  COLBY  is  the  only  guy 

we  know  who  calls  himself  an  orth- 
oepist.  We  had  to  look  it  up,  too.  It 
means  “the  art  of  uttering  words  cor¬ 
rectly.”  From  down  in  Houston, 
Texas,  Mr,  Colby  practices  his  pro¬ 
fession  by  syndicating  a  featiure 
called  “Don’t  take  my  word  for  it!” 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  one  of  the 
p>apers  that  runs  it.  And  the  other 
day  Mr.  Colby  wrote  the  Times  to 
inform  them  that  he  gets  more  mail 
from  their  readers  than  from  any 
other  paper.  During  six  days  recently 
Times  readers  sent  him  562  letters, 
making  the  Times,  in  his  experience, 
the  “mail-gettingest”  newspaper  in 
the  country. 

Out  of  this,  the '  Times,  with  its 
usual  promotional  skill,  has  fashioned 
a  dandy  of  a  little  folder,  making  the 
point  that  response  to  Mr.  Colby’s  col¬ 
umn,  which  runs  in  random  position 
in  the  paper  daily,  proves  the  close 
attention  readers  give  the  Times  and 
the  big  response  they  give  matter  that 
appears  in  the  Times.  This  kind  of 
promotion  is  a  delight  to  get.  We 
wish  there  were  more  of  it. 

Gags 

TO  EIMPHASIZE  the  point  that  it  has 

been  making  steady  gains  for  36 
consecutive  months,  three  long  years, 
in  retail  advertising,  the  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American  sends  out  a  “Happy 
Birthday  To  Us!”  card  which  carries 
a  little  packet  of  candles  for  their 
birthday  cake. 

To  carry  home  the  point  that  folks 
in  their  territory  are  earning  more 
and  spending  more,  the  Reading  Eagle 
and  Times  send  out  a  bulletin  to  which 
is  attached  a  pay  envelope  bearing 


For  Men  and  Women  Only 
WE  LIKED  a  page  the  Minneopolii 
(Minn.)  Morning  Tribune  ran  the 
other  day  promoting  its  special  fe*. 
tures  for  women  and  for  men.  1)^ 
page  was  divided  in  half,  the  uppe 
half  carrying  the  heading  ‘‘Fqj 
Women  Only”  and  listing  women’i- 
appeal  features.  The  lower  half 
headed  “For  Men  Only”  and 
men’s-appeal  features.  Bob 
who  designed  the  ad,  did  a  s1riiif„] 
bit  of  work. 

Coffee  and  Tea  in  Illinois 
THE  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
kets  people  turn  in  another  fine  it- 
search  job  with  their  new  consume 
survey  of  coffee  and  tea  in  the  41 
daily  newspaper  markets  of  downstate 
Illinois  which  form  their  peculiar 
newspaper  empire.  The  study  covers 
brand  preferences  of  16,160  family, 
and  strikes  us  as  valuable  research 
“Hills  Bros.  Coffee,”  vwites  M.  F. 
Batterton,  assistant  manager  of  the 
group,  “rolled  up  enough  gains  in 
May  to  take  first  place  in  the  study. 
Their  total  was  15.42%.  These  figures 
do  not  actually  show  Hills  Bros,  com¬ 
manding  position  since  this  brand  is 
not  generally  distributed  in  the  south¬ 
ern  half  of  Illinois.  Their  lead  was 
sufficiently  great  in  the  23  markets 
where  they  have  distribution  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  top  the  totals  for  the 
entire  41  markets.  In  comparison 
with  last  year’s  standings.  Hills  Bros, 
gained  2.04%.” 

What  is  significant  about  this,  of 
course,  is  the  fact  that  Hills  Bros. 
Coffee  is  exclusively  a  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  one  of  the  outstanding 
successes  built  by  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 


The  Oren  Arbogust  PLAN . 

consists  of  regular  display  adver¬ 
tisements  (for  your  columns)  to 
teach  to  merchants  tht  fundamentals 
of  selling  with  LOCAL  advertising. 

It  Makes  Merchants  W.4NT 
to  .4dverti8e 

It  shows  them  HOW  to  advertise, 
how  to  plan  and  write;  proves  the 
cash  value  o[ continuity:  shows  how 
their  priceless  privilege  \syour  news¬ 
paper;  shows  men  how  to  begin 
with  SMALL  ads;  makes  them 
WANT  to  advertise  .  .  .  endlessly. 

You  .4DD  it  to  your 
promotion 

It  doesn’t  displace  your  present 
promotion.  It  supplements.  It  takes 
a  heavy  load  off  of  your  promotion 
man’s  shoulders.  If  you  haven't  a 
PROMOTION  department,  it  gives 


you  one,  full  grown.  It  SELLS 
while  your  LCXZAL  men  are  BUSY, 
frantic,  with  their  local  accounts. 

This  is  what  THEY’  say: 
George  Hartford,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  says:  "It  is  the  only  thing  of 
its  kind  I  ever  saw  that  I  would  buy." 
Editor  &  Publisher  said:  "Until  I 
saw  your  material  I  thought  I'd  seen 
all  there  was  to  see  on  advertising 
promotion.  I  know  now  how  wrong  1 
James  W.  Brown,  Publisher. 
George  Auer,  Philadelphia  Even¬ 
ing  Public  Ledger,  said:  "ll'e  value 
our  Oren  Arbogust  franchise  on  a  par 
with  our  Associated  Press  franchise" 

Don't  delay.  I>on't  wait! 

A  franchise  would  be  exclusively 
yours  in  your  city  and  area.  The 
copyrighted  ads  to  be  signed  by 
your  newspaper.  ASK  for  data. 
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.30  North  .Michigan  Avenue 
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opportunity 


NO.  1 


To  the  publisher  who  is  looking  for  a  way  to  build  circulation 
and  advertising  revenue,  PARADE  offers  the  No.  1  opportu¬ 
nity  in  the  newspaper  business  today. 

Even  to  the  publisher  who  is  satisfied  with  his  present  ABC 
guarantee,  PARADE  offers  a  valuable  asset — the  greatest  editorial 
vitality  in  the  supplement  field. 

In  cities  where  PARADE  is  now  distributed  as  a  supplement, 
the  publishers  report  sharp  and  substantial  increases  in  circula¬ 
tion.  And  these  increases  are  holding. 

The  reason  for  this  is  quite  apparent. 

PARADE  has  the  vitality  of  the  most  successful  magazine  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  past  decade — the  picture  publication. 

In  support  of  this,  surveys  show  that  reader  traffic  through 
PARADE  is  consistently  high  from  cover  to  cover — and  that  90% 
of  the  people  interviewed  liked  the  publication. 

If  you  are  interested  in  PARADE’S  possibilities  as  a  supplement 
for  your  own  paper,  communicate  with  Parade  Publication,  Inc., 
405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher  R.  A.  Lasley,  Editor 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


"For  years  I’ve  been  using  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER’S  MARKET  GUIDE  to  get  accurate  and 
complete  market  information — and  to  get  it  at 
the  very  moment  I  want  it.  In  fact,  the  MARKET 
GUIDE  is  an  indispensable  tool  when  I’m  list¬ 
making  or  planning  newspaper  campaigns.  It’s 
crammed  with  useful  market  data  on  well  over 
1,500  key  markets.  However,  there  are  too  few 
newspaper  advertisements  in  this  very  same  source 
book.  It  would  help  me  if  there  were  more — and 
certainly  it  would  help  the  newspapers,  as  the 


best  time  for  them  to  present  their  facts  is  when 
I’m  actually  getting  ready  to  buy  space.’’ 

This  man  is  a  typical  buyer  of  newspaper  space. 
He  might  be  an  agency  media  man  or  account 
executive.  He  might  be  a  market  research  direc¬ 
tor  or  a  sales  or  advertising  manager.  All  these 
people  use  the  MARKET  GUIDE,  seeking  useful 
information — not  one  day  or  one  month  or  one 
season,  but  right  along  through  the  full  year.  And 
today,  as  never  before,  they  need  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  can  get.  Help  them  to  help  yourself. 


,Stte&mLine<l  FOR  STILL 
GREATER  SERVICE  FOR  YOUR  BUYERS 


Now  the  original  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  standard 
statistical  service — the  data  book  that  has  been  the  ad¬ 
vertising  buyer’s  standby  all  these  years — has  many  new 
features  to  make  it  still  more  useful  for  the  unusual 
space-buying  days  ahead. 

Here  are  48  new  State  Maps  with  counties  and  all  daily 
newspaper  cities  and  towns  indicated.  Here  are  all  vital 
market  data  brought  up  to  date,  plus  new  statistical  data, 
arranged  for  easy  use.  Never  have  so  much  valuable 
working  data  been  crammed  into  one  volume. 

It  needs  only  your  own  story  about  your  own  newspaper 
to  make  this  book  complete. 


Mail  ijout  ipace 
teietiraiion  lodeiu 


V. 


1^-STANDABO  SURVEYS  OF  OHIO 


CiUNA.  O. 


48  NEW 
STATE  MAPS 


SALES  DATA 
MARKET  FACTS 


CENSUS  FIGURES 

Accurate — Complete 


NEW 

STATISTICAL 

TABLES 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


Full-page  . $275.00 

Half-page  .  154.00 

Third-page  .  113.34 

Quarter-page  .  85.00 

Eighth-page  .  55.00 

Sixteenth-page  .  33.00 
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It’s  up  to  you  to  see  that  buyers  get  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  your  newspaper.  An  adequate 
advertisement  on  the  same  spread  as  your  mar¬ 
ket  data  will  do  this. 


Don’t  neglect  high-spotting  "success  stories,”  both 


Go  further  than  the  essential  material  on  circula¬ 


tion  and  rates.  Buyers  want  payroll  data,  news 
on  how  your  retailers  are  doing.  Linage  figures 
are  useful,  especially  when  supported  with  rea¬ 


sons. 


local  and  national.  Explain  your  merchandising 
facilities — your  assets  as  a  "best”  medium. 


Certain  editorial  data  are  helpful — likewise  de¬ 
tails  on  the  Defense  dollar  situation.  Include  all 
the  facts  on  business  conditions — ^buying-babit 
studies  if  you’ve  made  any. 

There  are  many  ways  you  can  be  of  service  in 
your  MARKET  GUIDE  advertising.  Get  your 
story  together  today  and  shoot  it  along.  If  we 
can  help  you  with  copy  and  layout,  we’re  at  your 
service.  Forms  close  Nov.  15th. 
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War  Adds  To  Work 
Of  Q.  &  A.  Service 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


THE  woman  subscriber  who  formerly 

wrote  to  her  newspaper  seeking  a 
recipe  for  upside-down  cherry  pie 
now  wants  to  know  whether  President 
Roosevelt  has  constitutional  power  to 
order  the  Navy  to  “shoot  on  sight.” 

That,  broadly  describes  the  transi¬ 
tion  noted  by  Editor  Frederick  M. 
Kerby  of  Newspaper  Information 
Service.  Inc.,  in  queries  crossing  his 
desk  since  international  relations  and 
defense  took  the  center  of  the  news 
stage,  writes  James  J.  Butler,  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent. 

Orgaaized  in  1921 

The  switch  from  requests  for  house¬ 
hold  aids  and  “curiosity  questions,”  to 
inquiries  of  a  more  profound  nature 
has  not  been  abrupt,  but  has  been 
constant.  Newspaper  stories  of  a  new 
incident  in  the  world  situation  is  al¬ 
most  invariably  followed  by  a  flood  of 
letters  seeking  more  detail,  and  the 
“carry”  of  the  news  story  often  is 
sustained  for  months. 

“The  public  is  looking  increasingly 
to  the  newspapers  to  interpret  national 
happenings  in  terms  of  what  they 
mean  to  the  individual,  and  that  is 
where  we  fit  into  the  picture,”  ex¬ 
plained  Editor  Kerby,  NIS  came  into 
existence  in  1921  as  an  adjunct  of 
Scripps- Howard  Newspapers  and  one 
year  later  branched  out  to  serve  the 
field  generally.  Its  clients  now  num¬ 
ber  in  excess  of  100. 

Anonymity  is  the  watchword  in  the 
Washington  bureau  devoted  to  sup¬ 
plying  “question  and  answer”  col¬ 
umns  and  replies  to  queries  sent  direct 
to  the  Capital  at  the  invitation  of  the 
subscribing  newspaper.  A  standing 
notice  of  the  availability  of  the  service 
is  published  daily  at  the  head  of  the 
column  and  the  Washington  address  is 
given.  The  reply  is  sent  from  there 
to  the  individual,  always  on  a  letter¬ 
head  of  the  client  newspaper.  No¬ 
where  does  the  name  of  the  bureau 
appear  in  printed  matter  or  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  writer  of  the 
letter  and  the  service  headquarters 
in  Washington.  Actual  questions  and 
answers  are  selected  to  make  up  the 
daily  column. 

AMs  Are  NeMereMs 

Recent  enactment  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Selective  Service  Act  lowering 
the  draft  age  to  28  years  and  provid¬ 
ing  for  release  of  men  in  service  who 
have  passed  that  age,  was  followed  by 
an  influx  of  mail  asking  for  more 
details.  Legislation  restricting  em¬ 
ployment  of  non-citizens  brought  hun¬ 
dreds  of  requests  for  aid  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  fact  of  citizenship  where 
birth  records  are  missing.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  President’s  powers  in  the 
international  crisis  is  a  live  topic,  the 
mail  discloses. 

Not  only  the  home  subscriber  but 
also  the  local  merchants  are  turning 
to  service  bureaus  of  newspapers  for 
aid.  “How  much  nylon  is  on  hand?” 
“What  must  I  do  to  insure  a  sufficient 
supply  of  kraft  wrapping  paper?” 
“I^at  is  the  situation  on  10-penny 
nails?”  “Does  the  new  tax  bill  im¬ 
pose  a  tax  on  matches  of  the  type 
given  free  at  cigarette  counters?” 
'ITiese  are  typical  of  a  new  order  of 
mercantile  questions. 

“I  haven’t  heard  from  my  husband 
in  camp  for  six  weeks.  Can  you  tell 
me  where  he  is  stationed?”  That  is 
a  question,  the  answer  to  which  was 
supplied  by  the  War  Department.  A 
woman  writes  to  say  her  husband  is 


a  political  refugee  in  South  Africa 
without  funds  to  return  to  the  U.  S. 
She  is  supplied  with  a  list  of  New 
York  City  organizations  aiding  refu¬ 
gees.  A  few  weeks  later  she  reports 
her  experience  to  her  local  paper;  the 
organization  she  contacted  has  for¬ 
warded  $370  for  her  husband’s  pas¬ 
sage,  having  found  upon  investigation 
that  his  case  is  the  type  for  which  it 
is  funded. 

Out  of  huge  filing  cabinets,  cyclo¬ 
pedias  and  reference  works  come  the 
answers  to  most  inquiries.  Some — 
the  nylon  question,  for  instance — re¬ 
quire  a  full  day  to  afford  a  single 
paragraph  answer.  That  one  necessi¬ 
tated  personal  interviews  at  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  the  0PM, 
as  well  as  a  dozen  or  more  telephone 
calls. 

Saved  $25,000  for  a  Woman 

A  question  seeking  to  find  the 
broadest  gauge  ever  used  on  U.  S. 
railroads  sent  the  research  division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  on 
a  10-day  quest.  The  answer:  “Six- 
feet  gauge,  used  between  1867  and 
1871,  is  the  broadest  ever  used  in  the 
United  States.” 

The  bureau  satisfies  the  curiosity  of 
many  persons  and  settles  numerous 
bets,  but  its  service  is  not  confined  to 
those  trivialities.  A  woman  wrote  to 
ask  whether  she  should  settle  a  suit 
against  the  U.  S.  for  $25,000,  as  her 
lawyer  advised.  The  bureau  discov¬ 
ered  a  special  bill  to  pay  her  $50,000 
had  been  passed  by  Congress.  For  a 
three-cent  stamp  she  saved  $25,000. 

The  service  has  a  staff  of  more  than 
40  people. 

Leonard  J.  Mordell  is  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

Bell  Announces  Serial 
BELL  SYNDICATE  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  its  latest  serial,  “And  the 
Walls  Came  Tumbling,”  by  Joseph 
McCord.  It  is  for  national  release 
in  November. 

Judge  Chides  Errol  Flynn 

SO  FAR  as  a  battery  complaint  is 

concerned,  the  Jimmie  Fidler-Errol 
Flynn  nightclub  fracas  of  a  fortnight 
ago  was  closed  Sept.  30  when  the  actor 
told  his  version  of  the  affair  to  Judge 
Cecil  D.  Holland  of  Beverly  Hills,  and 
Judge  Holland  told  Flynn  to  “act 
your  age.” 

Fidler  was  not  present,  having  told 
his  side  to  Judge  Holland  last  week. 


\  WORLD  RECORD 

The  total  circulation  of  The 
Ellis  Lesson,  has  been  more 
than  THREE-AND-A-HALF 
BILLION  COPIES. 

This  world  record  has  been 
made  possible  only  by  syndi¬ 
cation  in  great  newspapers 
over  a  long  stretch  of  years. 

Wr«kljr,  1000  words  lonz. 

.\liH>  a  unlqur  little  dally  feature, 
"Rellirlon  Day  by  Day,”  ISO- 300 
wordh. 

THE  ELLIS  SERVICE 

Sworthmere,  fa. 
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but  following  the  appearance  of  Flynn, 
supported  by  his  attorney,  the  Warner 
Bros.,  studio  chief  of  police  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Taplinger,  Warner’s  publicity  man, 
the  MacNaught  Syndicate  columnist’s 
attorney  notified  the  court  they  would 
not  ask  for  a  complaint. 

Flynn  said  he  didn’t  know  what  he 
had  intended  to  do  when  he  ap¬ 
proached  Fidler  in  the  night  club,  but 
that  he  hadn’t  intended  to  hit  him. 
Fidler  stated  that  he  still  might  file 
a  civil  suit,  but  will  not  decide  that 
point  until  his  personal  attorney,  Sam 
Zagon,  returns  from  New  York. 


Personals  and  Notes 

ED  SULLIVAN,  Chicago  Tribune- 

New  York  News  Syndicate,  New 
York  columnist,  and  Mrs.  Sullivan 
flew  from  New 
York  Oct.  4  for 
Miami  from 
where  they  will 
Clipper  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  for  a 
month  tour  of 
South  America. 

Sullivan  will 
cable  his  column 
while  he  is 
abroad.  .  .  .  Tom 
Roberts,  former¬ 
ly  in  charge  of 
the  Chicago 
Times  New  York 
national  advertising  office,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  sales  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Times  Syndicate.  .  .  .  Inez 
Robb,  King  Features  Syndicate  writer, 
narrowly  escaped  injury  this  week 
when  a  frightened  police  horse  reared 
on  its  hind  legs  and  almost  came  down 
on  her.  Only  the  quick  work  of 
Police  Commissioner  Lewis  J.  Valen¬ 
tine,  who  caught  her  by  the  shoulders 
and  snatched  her  away  in  time,  saved 
the  KFS  columnist.  TTie  incident  took 
place  at  the  parade  Brooklyn  held  in 
honor  of  “dem  bums”  ...  A  new 
service,  Fy*MOus  Religious  Features, 
has  been  organized  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
with  Wendell  Goodwin  as  executive 
editor  .  .  .  Maurice  Roddy,  aviation 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Times  Syndicate, 
and  vice-president  of  the  Aviation 
Writers  Association,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Aviation  of  the  National  Exchange 
Club,  headquartered  in  Toledo. 

NEW  "BREAK"  POUCY 

Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader  re- 
recently  adopted  a  new  policy  on 
breakover  stories.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  carry  all  the  break  stories  to 
one  page,  where  they  are  grouped  in 
adjoining  columns.  Recently,  over 
three  columns  on  Page  2  which  car¬ 
ried  several  breakovers,  a  three  col¬ 
umn  head  in  bold  caps  was  run  as 
follows:  “C-O-N-T-I-N-U-A-T-I-0- 
N-S.”  Under  this  the  separate  heads 
with  the  continued  lines  were  placed. 


U  n  I  T  E  D 
PRESS 


N.  Y.  Traffic  Chief 
Among  AP  Changes  i 

Lynn  E.  Paris,  Associated  Pi^  ■ 
traffic  bureau  chief  at  Kansas  City  i 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  A.  R,’ 
Shobaken  in  charge  of  traffic  opera¬ 
tions  in  New  York  Oct.  15,  according 
to  Inter-Office,  AP  house  organ. 

Shobaken  has  been  ill  for  some  tinie 
and  will  be  assigned  to  another  impor¬ 
tant  traffic  post  on  his  return.  Paris 
joined  the  AP  as  a  Morse  operator  in 
1914  and  has  been  in  charge  d 
traffic  operations  at  Kansas  City  sin«  1 
1922. 

Other  domestic  and  foreign  per¬ 
sonnel  changes  follow: 

Transfers — Fr.ink  Brutto,  Rome  to  Bern, 
Staiimore  Cawthon,  Birmingham  to  Jacksot.  ' 
ville.  Harold  Claasseii,  Kansas  City  to 
York  Sports.  Kenneth  Davis,  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis.  Eddy  Gilmore,  London  to  Mw.  . 
cow.  Keith  King,  Nashville  to  Knoxvilk. 
John  Lear,  Buenos  Aires  to  New  York,  Special  ^ 
News  Service.  Robert  Otey.  Kansas  City 
traffic  to  editorial.  Leroy  P.  Porter,  Paris  to  1 
X’ichy.  Marcus  Purdue,  Louisville  to  I.*xiii{.  [ 
ton.  C.  A.  Stewart.  San  FraiKisco  to  N.  Y  i 
La  Prensa  .\sociada.  L.  F.  Stunta,  Xe»  ! 

York  LP.\  to  Mexico  City.  Robert  Tuck,  j 
man.  .Albany  to  Syracuse.  Wade  Werner,  | 
Ottawa  to  Washington.  Willard  Yarbronikj  } 
Knoxville  to  NVishville.  F.  R.  Zumbro,  Bar.  i 
risburg  to  Philadelphia. 

.Vnt'  York  Inter-dct'artmental  Changtt~  \ 
If.  S.  Fullerton,  Sports  desk  to  SNS.  J.  P. 
Hackett,  cable  to  general  wire  desk.  G.  C.  j 
Joixlan,  general  desk  to  cable,  G.  W.  Turner, 
general  wire  desk  to  biographical  editor. 

Additions  to  Editorial  Staff — F.  R.  Ballard, 

I. ouisville,  from  Knoxville  Journal.  Makofas 
Bissell,  Buenos  Aires  (free  lancer  and  foroir 
AP,  Mexico  City),  H.  M.  Comerer,  AP/WW, 
New  York,  from  Wide  World  Photos,  Inc 

J.  W.  Danner,  Milwaukee,  from  Milwmiu  : 

Sentinel.  C.  J.  Dwyer,  Cleveland,  from  Sta-  j 
tions  WHK  and  WCLE,  Cleveland.  Joaeyk  I 
Dynan,  Tokyo.  F.  P.  Fleming,  Ft.  GeorfeC  * 
Meade,  Md.,  from  Bureau  of  Census,  Wash-  i 
iiigton.  R.  D.  Jordan,  Fargo,  from  5i«iu  j. 
Falls  Daily  Argus-Leader.  A.  R.  Krenz,  Net  t 
York,  Feature  Service,  from  NEA  Sertiet  * 
Allan  Richardsem,  I.ondon  AP/WW.  !: 

Resignations — Hoyt  Barnett,  New  Y’ork. 

J.  1.  Gonsowski,  Fargo.  R.  M.  Jackson,  Waik- 
ington,  to  go  with  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  CsBer  | 
Times.  Betty  Lee  Sargent,  Bern,  to  return  to  | 
l'S.\.  J.  C.  Stark,  Washington,  to  go  witk 
McGraw-Hill  Publications.  J.  A.  Taddeo, 
AP/WW,  New  York,  to  go  with  Amerku 
Magazine.  W.  E.  Wade.  Ft.  George  C 
Meade,  Md. 


YOUTH  OR  EXPERIENffi 


Experience —  | 

Intelligent  writing  and  edit-  | 
ing  in  these  times  require  | 
solid  background,  experience,  i 
and  judgment — the  ability  to  L 
select  the  good,  discard  the  un-  j 
worthy. 

Youth — 

Eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
are  vital  to  any  publicatia 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  be 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the  ^ 
community  and  the  profit  ti 
the  publisher. 

When  employers  want  | 
prompt  and  selective  service,  j 
they  write  or  wire 

The  PERSONNEL  BUREAU  | 

of  Sigma  Dolto  Chi  ! 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director  | 

35  E.  Wacker  Drive  t 
Chicago,  Ill. 

A  nation-wiJ*  non-profit 
supported  by  Sigma  Delta  Chit 
Profeesional  Journtdistie  t 

nity.  * 
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SERVICE  MEN  really  get  a  break  this 
time,  the  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Her¬ 
ald  indicates: 

“The  Grand  Forks  YWCA  has 
opened  its  doors  to  all  men  serving 
in  the  nation’s  armed  forces.” 


I  asked  my  wife  to  come  back. 
She  agreed.  I  am  awfully  glad. 

A.  G.  Bertolet 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  p.Ty  $2.00  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  publislieil.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

Published  as  paid  advertising  in  the  ^  tr  " 

Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury  on  two  sue-  Vv.  G.  VOlTp©  OdSGITVGS 

.  70th  Birthday 

STATE  FAIR  news  as  reported  in  Cleveland,  O.,  Sept.  27— The  70th 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal:  birthday  anniversary  of  one  of  the 

•‘The  start  of  the  program  was  fea-  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer’s  veteran 
tured  by  a  parade  of  fat  cattle  led  by  journalistic  warhorses  came  and  pass- 
Earle  Brown,  former  sheriff.”  ed  this  week,  bringing  felicitations 

and  gifts  from  colleagues  but  no 
thoughts  of  retirement  to  the  veteran. 
William  G.  Vorpe,  Sunday  Editor  and 
for  six  years  author  of  a  weekly 
column,  “As  The  Parade  Passes  By,” 
has  been  on  the  publication’s  staff 
since  April  1,  1901. 

His  newspaper  work  started  on  the 
Kenton  (O.)  News-Republican,  pro¬ 
gressed  through  the  Janesville  (O.) 
Courier  and  onto  the  Plain  Dealer. 
He  attended  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Helping  celebrate  his  birthday  was 
a  dinner  attended  by  14  top  executives 
of  the  Plain  Dealer  and  the  Cleveland 
News  at  which  Vorpe  was  presented 
numerous  gifts  including  a  scroll 
signed  by  the  14  executives. 
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I  "TODAY'S  NTWS 
MOVlSfAST 
-SO  D0£S 
AIR  txpRissr 


HEADLINES  as  they  are  sometimes 
written  on  the  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
News-Globe: 

JAPAN  TOLD  TO  LAY  AN  EGGSKI 


New  York, 
kson,  Walk. 
Tex.)  Ctfiir 
to  return  to 
to  go  vitk 
A.  Taddeo, 
h  Amtrica 
George  C 


. . .  says  James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 
Editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher 


id  edit- 
require 


Today’s  news  travels  at  breakneck  speed.  More  than  ever,  the 
newspaper  world  needs  the  fastest  shipping  service  it  can 
get.  That  means  Air  Express.  Printing  supplies,  advertising 
matter,  equipment,  or  anything  else  a  plane  can  carry,  wings 
at  3  miles  a  minute  in  the  sky— and  on  the  ground,  your  ship¬ 
ment  gets  special  handling  all  the  way. 

Direct  service  to  over  370  key  cities  is  supplemented  by 
fast  air-rail  coimections  to  23,000  off-airline  points.  Special 
pick-up  and  special  delivery  at  no  extra  charge  within  our 
regular  vehicle  limits  in  all  cities  and  principal  towns. 

Regular  International  Air  Express  service  between  Can¬ 
ada,  Latin  America,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Bermuda,  Lisbon,  Por¬ 
tugal,  Australasia,  the  Philippines  and  Far  East.  Phone 
Railw  ay  Express,  Air  Express  Division. 


lusiatm 


CERTIFIED  HAS  A  GRAY  MAT 
FOR  USE  WITH  AUTOMATICS 

#)f' 


— as  the  Publisher  learned  on  a  jaunt 
through  the  stereo  room  .  .  .  Challeng¬ 
ing  the  departure  from  the  long  familiar 
pink,  he  was  told  that  the  new  auto¬ 
matics  took  a  different  kind  of  Certi¬ 
fied  Mat  .  .  .  “So  long  as  it’s  Certified, 
O.K.,”  was  his  prompt  response. 


FASTEST  WAY’  MEANS  AIR  EXPRESS 


■  serpis* 
Ita  Chit 
FratPf' 
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AP  Managing  Editors  to 
Hold  “Critical”  Meeting 


A  PROGRAM  designed  to  get  manag¬ 
ing  editors  and  Associated  Press 
executives  up  on  their  feet  and  talking 
in  a  frank  and 
vigorous  ex¬ 
change  of  criti¬ 
cisms ,  sugges¬ 
tions  and  ideas 
is  scheduled  for 
the  ninth  annual 
meeting  of  the 
Associated  Press 
Managing  E  d  i  - 
tors’  Association, 
which  will  open 
at  the  Drake 
Hotel  in  Chicago 
on  Thursday, 

Oct.  16,  and  con¬ 
tinue  through  Saturday,  Oct.  18. 

Crots-CriticIsRi 

On  the  first  day  the  managing  edi¬ 
tors  will  talk  about  the  Associated 
Press;  the  various  phases  of  the  work 
of  the  news-gathering  body  here  and 
abroad;  its  virtues  and  its  faults  and 
how  the  faults  can  be  eliminated.  On 
the  following  day  the  Associated  Press 
executives  will  come  right  back  and 
talk  about  the  managing  editors;  about 
where  they  show  intelligence  in  using 
the  AP  service  and  where  they  fail 
to  show  it.  From  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  Neil  H.  Swanson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Association,  comes  the 
statement  that  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  put  the  emphasis  on  forth¬ 
right  criticism  and  constructive  sug¬ 
gestion. 

Placing  the  managing  editors  first 
on  the  program  is  a  reversal  of  the 
usual  order,  the  AP  executives  having 
been  the  first  speakers  in  the  past. 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of 
the  AP,  stated  in  a  wire  note  to  pub¬ 
lishers;  “When  the  managing  editors 
have  criticised  to  their  souls’  satisfac¬ 
tion,  the  executives  of  The  Associated 
Press  will  reply  and  their  replies  will 
not  be  limited  to  answering  criticisms; 
they  will  discuss  with  equal  frankness 
the  short-ccMnings  of  the  managing 
editors  and  will  tell  how,  in  their 
judgment  the  member  papers  can  use 
the  AP  more  effectively  and  derive 
greater  value  from  it. 

“These  annual  meetings  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  helpful  if  all  publishers 
send  their  managing  editors  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  discussion.  .  .  . 
I  believe  that  this  frank  give  and  take 
will  be  of  very  real  benefit  to  the  AP 
and  the  member  papers.” 

The  third  and  last  day  will  be  de- 


^DAY-time^ 

evM 


Uk*  bread  Md  butter,  crackers  and 
oheeie,  Damon  and  Pythias  .  .  .  like 
any  famous  combination  you  miekt 
name.  New  London  and  "Tbo  Day"  are 
one  and  inse»arablo.  And  rlfht  now. 
with  a  busier  Now  London,  and  a  mem 
proseerous  New  London— this  newsna- 
nor  can  be  even  more  useful  and  valuable 
te  you.  with  16.000  dally  averate  tirca- 
latioa  at  ne  inoroase  in  natienal  rate. 

GET  THE  FACTS! 

It's  always  "DAY-time”  in 
southeastern  Connecticut 


voted  to  pictures,  how  to  get  them  and 
how  to  get  the  most  out  of  them. 

As  a  part  of  the  business  of  pre¬ 
venting  any  live  ideas  which  may  be 
thrown  out  at  the  meetings  from  es¬ 
caping,  a  change  in  seating  arrange¬ 
ments  has  been  made.  What  is  called 
the  “senate”  seating  will  be  used. 
Those  forming  the  audience  will  be 
seated  in  concentric  semi-circles 
around  the  speakers’  platform.  At¬ 
tendants  will  move  about  in  these 
meetings  with  microphones  so  that 
anyone  in  the  gathering  who  has 
something  to  say  will  get  a  chance  to 
say  it  and  will  be  sure  that  he  can 
make  himself  heard. 

On  the  opening  day  the  managing 
editors  will  be  guests  of  Col.  Frank 
Knox  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News  at 
luncheon.  On  the  evening  of  that  day 
S.  E.  Thomason,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Times,  will  be 
host  to  the  managing  editors  and  their 
wives  at  an  old  time  beefsteak  party 
at  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club. 

On  the  second  day,  Oct.  17,  the 
managing  editors  will  be  the  guests 
of  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune  at  luncheon.  The 
Association’s  annual  banquet,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  cocktail  party,  will  take 
place  at  the  Drake  Hotel  that  evening, 
with  music,  and  an  orchestra  for 
dancing. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  managing 
editors  will  occupy  a  block  of  two 
hundred  reserved  seats  at  the  Michi¬ 
gan-Northwestern  football  game  at 
Evanston. 

Col.  McCormick  has  invited  the 
managing  editors  and  their  wives  to 
be  his  guests  at  a  broadcast  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  operetta  “Sari”  on  Satur¬ 
day  evening. 

The  complete  program  follows: 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  16,  9:30  .\.M. 

The  Managing  Edito*  Looks  at  the  AP 

The  .\P  and  Changing  Con<!itions — Is  it 
keying  the  report  to  the  present  needs  of  the 
member  papers?  Stanley  P.  Barnett,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  the  Clnfland  Plain  Dealer, 

The  AP  at  Home — -Is  it  keeping  up  a 
service  that  is  adequate  in  spot  news  coverage, 
human  interest  and  variety?  Dwight  Marvin, 
editor.  The  Record  Newspapers,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
as  an  editor  operating  under  conditions  of 
.\P  service  and  public  feeling  characteristic 
of  the  east.  \V.  T.  Christian,  Richmond  News 
Leader,  as  a  managing  editor  in  the  south. 
James  M.  Record,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
as  a  managing  editor  in  the  southwest.  George 
Grimes.  Omaha  World  Herald,  as  a  managing 
editor  in  the  middle  west.  Russell  L.  Mc¬ 
Grath,  Seattle  Times,  as  a  managing  editor  in 
the  west.  Willard  S.  Hansen,  Champaign- 
Urbana  (Ill.)  News  Gazette,  as  a  managing 
editor  in  a  smaller  city. 


E  D  I 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  16,  2:00  P.M. 

The  AP  Abroad — Has  it  lived  up  to  its  pre¬ 
viously  earned  reputation  for  accuracy,  ade¬ 
quacy  and  speed?  Erwin  D.  Canham,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  as  a 
managing  editor  who  has  his  own  staff  abroad. 
Donald  J.  Sterling,  Portland  Oregon  Journal, 
as  a  managing  editor  who  has  a  number  of 
other  wire  services  in  addition  to  AP.  John 
H.  Carter,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era,  as 
managing  eilitor  in  a  smaller  city. 

The  Special  News  Service — How  can  it  be 
made  more  useful?  Douglas  Martin,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  as  a  managing  editor  with  exten¬ 
sive  feature  and  special  coverage  resources  of 
his  own,  both  daily  and  Sunday.  Lindsay 
Hoben,  editor  of  the  Sunday  editorial  section, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  as  an  editor  especially 
concerned  with  Sunday  service.  Coleman  Har¬ 
well,  executive  editor,  Nashville  Tennessean, 
as  an  editor  csiiecially  concerned  with  daily 
service.  Edward  Lindsay,  editor,  the  Decatur 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  III.,  as  an  editor  in  a 
smaller  city. 

The  .AP  Wirephoto — How  can  it  be  im¬ 
proved  in  quality,  variety,  promptness  and  in 
telling  stories-in-pictures  Fred  Gaertner, 
Jr.,  Detroit  News,  as  managing  editor  of  a 
metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday  paper.  George 
Smallsreed,  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  as  a 
managing  editor  especially  concerned  with 
daily  spot  coverage  against  competition.  Frank 
S.  Hoag,  Pueblo  ((inlo.)  Star,  Journal  & 
Chieftain,  as  an  editor  using  Wirephoto  in 
a  smaller  city.  J.  H.  Torbett,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press,  as  an  editor  de¬ 
pendent  on  telemats. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  17—9:30  A.M. 

The  AP  in  W’ashington — Is  its  coverage 
adequate?  Ben  McKelway,  Washington  Star, 
as  a  managing  editor  who  covers  Washington 
at  first  hand.  Roy  Roberts.  Kansas  City  Star, 
as  a  managing  editor  who  has  his  own  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  as  a  basis  for  comparison. 
James  P.  Rosemund,  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
as  a  managing  editor  who  has  other  services 
as  a  basis  for  comparison. 

The  AP  and  National  Defense — Has  it  done 
its  full  duty  in  keeping  the  public  properly 
informed  as  to  our  needs  and  progress?  David 
Patten,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Ei’cning  Bulletin. 

FRIDAY,  0(rrOBER  17—2:  P.M. 

The  AP  Laxiks  at  the  Managing  Editor 

Up  ‘N’  at  ’Em — Kent  Cooper,  general  man¬ 
ager. 

The  News  File — Byron  Price,  executive 
news  editor. 


TOR  &  PUBLISHER 

In  the  Nation’s  Capitol — Brian  Ball, 
of  the  Washington  Bureau.  ’ 

Central  Relay — Paul  R.  Mickelson,  midwest- 
ern  division  news  editor,  Kansas  City,  Mg 

Southern  Relay — W.  F.  Caldwell,  southern 
division  news  editor,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Wirephoto — F.  A.  Resch,  executive  news 
photo  editor. 

The  Special  News  Service — J.  M.  Kendrick, 
news  editor. 

The  Feature  Service — M.  J.  Wing,  feature 
editor. 

The  AP  Abroad — ^John  M.  Roberts,  foreiu 
news  editor. 

AP  correspondents  who  have  recently  r^ 
turned  from  abroad  will  also  speak  on  this 
section  of  the  program. 

S.VrURDAY,  OCTOBER  18  -9:30  A.M. 

Pictures 

Telling  Stories  in  Pictures — Wright  Br*aa 
Atlanta  Journal. 

Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Layouts-^ay 
Hunt,  picture  editor,  Chicago  Times. 

Getting  the  Most  out  of  Sport  Pictures- 
L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Your  Own  Back  Yard — Basil  L.  Walters, 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal. 

Getting  the  Bugs  Out  of  Picture  Reproduc- 
tion — James  S.  Pope,  Louisville  Courier  Jnr. 
nal. 

Getting  More  and  More  Out  of  the  (Camera 
— Louis  Johrden,  chief  photographer  of  the 
.\P. 

Giving  the  Most  in  Picture  Coverage — Uoyd 
Stratton,  assistant  general  manager,  AP. 


WRITERS  GET  GIFTS 

Ten  U.  S.  correspondents  in  London 
were  the  grateful  recipients  this  week 
of  “good-will  packages”  from  Pan 
American  Airways,  flown  to  then 
by  Pan  American  in  inaugurating  its 
transatlantic  Air  Express  service  to 
Europe.  The  packages,  averaging  one 
pound  each,  included  items  whid 
are  not  obtainable  in  London,  such 
as  American  cigarettes,  hairpins, 
razor  blades,  five  and  dime  flash¬ 
lights,  tinned  butter  and  chocolatei 
ITie  packages  were  valued  at  $liO 
each. 
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Scranton  Times 

SCRANTON’S  FIRST  PAPER  FOR  MORE 
THAN  A  THIRD  OF  A  CENTURY 

FIRST  in  NEWS 

FIRST  in  CIRCULATION 

FIRST  in  ADVERTISING 

Complete  news  services  of  the  Associated  Press — United  Press 
— International  News — North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
— Associated  Press  Wirephotos — and  the  largest  local  staff 
in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

WHEN  YOU  ^  ANT  TO  COVER  THE  GREAT  ANTHRA- 
aXE  COAL  REGION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  YOU  WANT 

The  Scranton  Times 

George  .4.  McDevitt  Company,  National  Representative 
New  York  —  Chicago  —  Philadelphia  —  Detroit  —  Boston 
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Newspapers 
Have  Vital  Part 
In  Defense  Drive 

Sydney  Hillman  of  OPM 
Says  Press  Principal  Medium 
For  Informing  Public 

The  duty  of  newspapers  today  is 
to  contribute  to  the  national  under¬ 
standing  of  the  crisis  we  are  facing, 
according  to  Sydney  Hillman,  asso¬ 
ciate  director  general  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management. 

Commenting  at  the  request  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  connection  with 
the  observance  of  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week,  Mr.  Hillman  said: 

"The  newspapers  have  an  obligation 
to  print  the  facts  about  the  faults  in 
our  defense  program,  of  course.  But 
I  submit  there  is  a  constructive  side 
of  the  news,  in  the  progress  that  has 
been  made,  in  the  labor  questions  that 
are  settled  without  strikes,  which  are 
of  equal  interest — yes,  even  equal 
headline  value — to  the  small  number 
of  defense  strikes  that  do  occur. 

"Upon  a  Democratic  victory  in  this 


world  struggle  depends  the  eventual 
fate  of  our  native  doctrine  of  freedom 
of  the  press. 

“The  newspapers  of  the  country 
have  a  vitally  important  task  to  per¬ 
form  in  the  months  ahead. 

“Magnitude  of  the  defense  effort  is 
such  that  it  can  be  carried  to  a  speedy 
and  successful  conclusion  only  if  it 
receives  the  full  support  of  all  the 
people. 

“In  order  to  receive  that  support 
the  people  must  be  fully  informed  as 
to  what  we  are  striving  to  protect, 
why  we  consider  it  worth  protecting, 
and  how  we  are  going  about  the  task. 

“The  newspapers  are  the  principal 
medium  for  getting  across  these  facts 
to  the  people.  This  calls  for  complete, 
unbiased  reporting  on  all  phases  of 
the  defense  program.  Given  the  facts 
the  people  will  support  the  defense 
effort.  It  is  the  newspapers’  job  to 
give  them  those  facts.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the  press 
will  carry  this  out  with  distinction.” 

WORLD  SERIES  SPECIAL 

A  special  32-page  issue  of  PM  de¬ 
voted  to  baseball  information  and 
pictures  for  World  Series  fans  went 
on  sale  this  week  on  metropolitan 
district  newsstands  at  5  cents  a  copy. 


Things  have  chani^cd  a  lot  in  25 

spending  more  than  420  millions 

years  and  yet  there  is  much  that 

in  1941. 

is  the  same. 

The  entire  Bell  System  organi- 

In  1916  it  was  Preparedness;  in 

zation  is  giving  “first  call”  to  de- 

1941,  National  Defense.  But  now 

fcnse.  W’c  Ijclieve  you  would  want 

the  scale  is  bigger,  the  pace  faster. 

it  that  way. 

There  was  pressure  on  the  tele- 

phone  business  then.  The  pres- 

sure  is  infinitely  greater  now. 

New  training  camps;  new  aviation 
fields;  new  munitions  plants — all 
need  telephones.  Every  one  is  mov¬ 
ing  faster  and  when  a  Nation  hur- 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

L  ries  it  does  it  by  telephone.  The 

“the  telephone  hour”  is  broadcast 

1  Bell  System  spent  94  millions  on 

EVERY  MONDAY  EVENING  OVER  THE 

N.B.C.  RED  NETWORK. 

Four  Fundamentals 


Community  Frogress 


JOHN  PETER  ZENGER  is  best  remembered  as  the 
publisher  whose  trial  (1733)  so  profoundly 
influenced  the  freedom  of  the  press  by  estab¬ 
lishing  truth  as  a  defense  in  libel.  It  is  not  so 
generally  known  that  Zenger — in  his  ISlew  York 
JV eekly  Journal — also  contributed  to  this  country’s 
progress  by  being  the  first  publisher  in  America 
to  run  larger-than-single-column  display  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  full  contributions  of  businesses — like  the  full 
contributions  of  men  like  Zenger — are  sometimes 
overshadowed  by  some  single  dramatic  activity. 
Chain  stores  are  most  widely  recognized  for  the 
economically  low  prices  at  which  they  bring  food 
to  the  millions.  It  is  not  so  generally  realized  how 
greatly  chain  stores  have  also  contributed  to  their 
communities  by  making  available,  at  low  prices 
the  year  round,  tremendously  increased  VARIE¬ 
TIES  of  foods  from  all  parts  of  the  nation. 

These  wide  varieties  and  low  prices  are  possible 
because  of  the  chain  stores’  progressive  merchan¬ 
dising  and  sales  promotion — including  the  consis¬ 
tent  use  of  the  large-size  display  advertising  Zenger 
did  so  much  to  develop. 

Not  long  ago  the  average  family  could  obtain 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  only  when  they  were  “in 
season”  in  the  particular  locality.  Today,  through 
chain  stores’  increasingly  efficient  distribution 
methods,  most  families  can  enjoy  turkeys,  chickens, 
peas,  string  beans,  broccoli,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  citrus 
fruits  and  juices,  bacon  and  scores  of  other  foods. 

And  today’s  astounding  new  A&P  Super  Mar¬ 
kets  are  bringing  even  wider  varieties  and  lower 
prices  than  could  otherwise  be  possible. 

The  newspaper’s  freedom  of  expression,  and  its 
function  as  a  medium  of  advertising;  the  chain 
store’s  low  prices,  and  its  wide  varieties— these  are 
indeed  four  fundamentals  of  any  community’s 
progress.  They  are  helping  build  busier  towns 
and  better  living  standards  for  families  in  every 
part  of  America. 


THE  GREAT  ATLANTIC  & 
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Newspapers  Were  on  Top 
In  8  Linage  Classes  in  ’40 


However,  the  newspapers  expenditure  from  48  to  35%.  Magazines  increjirt 
declined  consistently  from  $6,121,000  to  from  $8,306,000  to  $8,507,000,  or 
$5,205,000,  or  from  41  to  26%.  Maga-  22  to  23%.  Chain  radio,  however  m, 
zines  declined  from  $6,471,000  to  $6,-  creased  from  $8,780,000  in  1938  to 
172,000  from  1938  to  1939,  but  picked  $14,703,000  in  1940,  or  from  24  to  4()<- 

_ /w\/\  •_  t/xj/x  ml _ _ A.  -  XU.®  *u:_  _« 


up  to  $6,460,000  in  1940.  The  percent-  Cigars:  The  totals  in  this  cUssifi^ 

age,  however,  declined  from  33  to  32%.  /j'”" 

’.  J-  .  J  .  J  •  $3,252,000  in  the  past  three  years 

Cham  radio  showed  tremendous  gams,  papers  also  declined  consistently  durin.T: 
from  $5,627,000  in  1938  to  $5,886,000  in  period,  from  $2,434,000  to  $l.8i9ooo 
1939,  and  $7,979,000  in  1940.  The  75  to  56%.  Magazines  iticreaied  fr! 

percentage  increase  was  from  28 

f  radio  increased  from  $420,000  to  $1  039ite 

to  40 /o.  . 


(This  is  the  second  half  of  the  article 
begun  last  week  in  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  classifications  were  dealt  with: 
agriculture,  alcoholic  beverages, 
amusements,  automotive,  and  confec¬ 
tions.) 


NEWSPAPERS  LED  other  media  in 

eight  main  classifications  out  of  23 
in  amount  of  money  received  from  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  over  a  three-year 
period  ending  1940,  according  to  a 
study  published  recently  by  A.  F. 
Hall,  national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal.  The  study 
was  sent  to  all  members  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  Associ¬ 
ation  and  is  reprinted  with  special 
permission. 

The  first  half  of  the  study  appeared 
in  Editor  &  Publisher,  Sept.  27,  page 
15.  The  second  half  is  presented  here: 

Groceries:  In  this,  the  largest  single 
classification,  great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  past  three  years.  In  1938, 
a  total  of  ^7,896,000  was  spent  for 
advertising  in  the  four  major  media. 
In  1939,  this  had  increased  to  $91,751,- 
OOO.  In  1940,  the  figure  has  grown  to 
$97,751,000.  Of  this  total  the  news¬ 
papers  secured  an  ever  increasing 
amount  of  money.  From  $30,349,000  in 
1938  to  $32,963,000  in  1939  and  $33,- 
481,000  in  19^.  However,  the  percent¬ 
age  declined  over  the  three-year  pe¬ 
riod  from  35  to  34%,  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  steady  increase  in 
magazine  advertising  both  in  dollars 
and  cents  and  percentage,  from  $20,- 
712,000  in  1938  to  $25,283,000  in  1940; 
from  24  to  26%.  Chain  radio  showed 
the  largest  gains  of  any  of  the  major 
media,  from  $30,064,000  in  1938  to 
$33,615,000  in  1939  and  to  $37,339,000 
in  1940.  The  percentage  increased  in 
the  three-year  period  from  34  to  38%. 

Baking  Products:  In  this  subclassi¬ 
fication  there  was  an  increasing  ex¬ 
penditure  for  the  four  major  media. 
From  $9,561,000  in  1938  to  $10,219,000 
in  1940.  The  newspaper  expenditure 
increased  from  $3,455,000  in  1938  to 
^,997,000  in  1940,  and  the  percentage 
increased  from  36  to  39%.  The  maga¬ 
zines  increased  from  $1,236,000  to  $1,- 
721,000  from  1938  to  1939,  but  in  1940 
there  was  a  decline  to  $1,669,000.  The 
percentages  for  the  three  years  were — 

1938,  13%— 1939,  18%— 1940,  16%.  The 
big  gainer,  however,  was  chain  radio, 
where  there  was  a  consistent  gain  from 
$3,630,000  in  1938  to  $3,691,000  in  1939 
to  $4,227,000  in  1940.  The  percentage 
increased  from  38  to  42%  in  the  three- 
year  period. 

Beverages:  This  classification 

showed  consistent  increases  in  total 
percentages  in  the  three-year  period. 
From  $14,809,000  in  1938  to  $18,083,000 
in  1940.  The  newspapers’  proportion 
of  this  total  increased  consistently, 
from  $5,426,000  in  1938  to  $8,808,000  in 
1940.  The  percentage  increased  from 
37  to  49%.  Magazines  declined  from 
$3,895,000  to  $3,486,000  from  1938  to 

1939,  but  in  1940  increased  to  $4,264,- 
000.  There  was  a  drop  in  percentage, 
however,  in  the  three-year  period, 
from  26  to  24%.  Chain  radio  gained 
from  $4,776,000  in  1938  to  $6,257,000  in 
1939,  but  declined  to  $4,786,000  in  1940. 
The  percentage  in  the  three-year  pe¬ 
riod  dropped  from  32  to  26%. 

Coffee  and  Tea:  In  this  aub^classification 
there  was  an  increase  from  $7,104,000  to 
$7,778,000  in  the  three-year  period.  The 
newspaper  expenditure  increased  consistently 
from  $2,712,000  to  $3,807,000  and  in  per¬ 
centage  from  38  to  49%.  Magazines  declined 
from  1939  to  1938,  but  over  the  three-year 
period  gained  from  $906,000  to  $1,281,000, 
and  in  percentage  gained  from  13  to  1%. 
The  chain  radio  figure  gained  from  $3,193,000 


to  $3,631,000  from  1938  to  1939,  but  dropped 
to  $2,471,000  in  1940.  The  1940  percentage 
was  32%  compared  with  45%  for  1938. 

Soft  Drinks:  In  this  sub-subclassi¬ 
fication  there  has  been  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  dollars  and  cents 
expenditures.  From  $4,282,000  in  1938 
to  $8,621,000  in  1940,  more  than  double. 
The  newspaper  percentage  is  very 
gratifying,  going  from  41  to  43%  of  the 
total,  and  from  $1,756,000  to  $4,605,000, 
increasing  faster  than  the  total.  Maga¬ 
zine  percentage  also  steadily  increased 
from  $1,351,000  in  1938  to  $2,397,000  in 
1940.  The  chain  radio  percentage  also 
took  a  tremendous  increase,  from  6  to 
19%,  and  from  $936,000  to  $1,618,000 
during  the  three-year  period. 

Newspapers  Lose  in  Cereals 

Cereals  and  Breakfast  Foods:  In 
1938,  $11,819,000  was  the  total  for  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  four  leading  media. 
In  1939,  this  had  increased  to  $12,096,- 
000  but  in  1940  it  was  down  to  $11.- 
082,000.  Of  these  totals,  newspapers 
got  a  declining  percentage,  from  $4,- 
222,000  in  1938  to  $3,324,000  in  1940,  a 
drop  from  36  to  30%.  Magazines,  dur¬ 
ing  the  three-year  period,  increased 
from  $1,796,000  to  $2,790,000,  from  15  to 
25%.  Chain  radio  increased  from  $4,- 
636,000  to  $4,822,000,  from  39  to  44%. 

Condiments:  In  this  siibclassification  there 
was  a  steady  increase  in  total  expenditure, 
from  $3,613,000  in  1938  to  $4,071,000  in 
1940.  The  newspaper  figures,  however,  showed 
a  decline,  from  $1,247,000  to  $1,237,000  in 
the  three-year  period,  and  dropped  from  35  to 
30  in  percentage.  Magazines  increased  steadi¬ 
ly,  from  $1,336,000  to  $1,779,000  in  the  three- 
year  period,  and  in  percentage  from  37  to 
44%.  Chain  radio  increased  from  $691,000 
to  $892,000  in  the  three-vear  period,  from 
19  to  22%. 


from  75  to  56%.  Magazines  increased 
$112,000  to  $393,000,  from  3  to  12%. 
radio  increased  from  $420,000  to  $1,039  jg 


Hotels  and  Resorts  Down  est  of  the  subclassifications,  there  gji 

Hotels  and  Resorts:  In  this  classifi-  a  total  of  $26,826,000  expended  j 


Cigarettes:  In  this,  one  of  the  Ian. 
st  of  the  subclassifications,  there  fc. 


cation  there  was  a  consistent  falling  1938.  This  dropped  to  $22,228,000  i* 
off  in  total  appropriations  from  $5,-  1939,  but  increased  to  $27,814,000  j 
969,000  in  1938  to  $5,188,000  in  1940.  1940.  During  this  period,  newspape; 
The  newspaper  expenditures  declined  declined  from  $13,747,000  to  $9,932,0(|{ 
with  equal  consistency,  from  $3,367,-  or  from  51  to  36%.  Magazines  a- 
000  in  1938  to  $3,173,000  in  1940,  but  creased  from  $4,526,000  to  $6,852,000,* 
the  percentage  increased  from  56  to  from  17  to  24%.  Chain  radio  increaset 
61%.  The  magazine  expenditures  de-  from  $7,286,000  to  $10,521,000,  fromr 
dined  from  $2,417,000  to  $1,963,000  to  38%. 

and  from  40  to  38%  in  the  three-year  Toilet  Reqelsites  Up  I 

period.  Chain  radio  is  a  negligible  Toilet  Requisites:  In  this  very  large ! 
factor  in  this  classification.  classification,  the  expenditures  have 


Housing  Equipment :  There  has  been  a  increased  Consistently  since  1938  whsr 
consistent  increase  in  this  classification  dur-  ~ 


ing  the  past  three  years,  from  $17,415,000  to  figure  was  $40,996,000.  In  1839  | 
$20,707,000.  The  newspaper  appropriations  this  figure  was  $42,881,000  and  in  1990, 
have  increased  from  $4,594,000  to  $5,119,000,  $47,596,000.  The  newspaper  total  is 
''I*  creased  slightly  in  the  three-veJ 

25%.  The  magazine  figure  has  also  increased  j  «q  ovo  twi  * 

consistently,  from  $10,892,000  to  $13,718,000,  Penod,  from  $9,873,0M  to  $10,177, (HI 
or  from  63  to  66  per  cent.  Chain  radio  has  but  the  percentage  declined  from  2| 
increased  from  $812,000  to  $1,167,000,  or  to  21%.  Magazines  increased  froo 
from  5  to  6  per  cent.  ,  $17,263,000  to  $17,419,000  in  1939  ind 

Automatic  Refrigeration:  This  is  the  $19,981,000  in  1940,  the  percenUa 
largest  subcl^ification  m  the  housing  remaining  the  same  at  42.  Chain 
equipment  classification.  Approprw-  increased  rapidly,  from  $12,500,000  in 
tions  have  increased  from  $2,941,000  -inoo  4:17109  non  in  lOin 
in  1938  to  $3,788,000  in  1940.  The  news-  '  De^^S:  Z  roS^on  dentifhos 
paper  expenditure  h^  mcreased  from  this  subclassification  rose  frm 
$1,369,000  to  $1,786,000,  but  the  per-  $7_690.000  in  1938  to  $9,500,000  in  KM 


Dairy  Products:  Over  the  three- 
year  period,  there  was  a  decrease 
from  $6,824,000  to  $6,381,000.  The 
newspaper  expenditure  changed  from 
$3,148,000  to  $2,943,000,  although  main¬ 
taining  the  same  percentage  —  46%. 
Magazines  increased  steadily  from 
$762,000  in  1938  to  $988,000  in  1940  and 
from  11  to  16%.  Chain  radio  declined 
from  $2,593,000  in  1938  to  $2,444,000 
in  1940,  with  the  percentage  remain¬ 
ing  the  same. 

Laundry  Soaps  and  Cleansers:  In 
this,  one  of  the  largest  of  all  the  sub¬ 
classifications,  there  has  been  a  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  total  expendi¬ 
tures,  from  $17,899,000  in  1938  to  $21,- 
603,000  in  1940.  The  newspapers  have 
shown  a  consistent  increase  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents,  from  $4,706,000  to  $5,- 
However,  the  percentage  declined  from 
366,000  in  the  three-year  period.  .  .  . 
26  to  25%.  Magazines  also  showed  a 
consistent  increase  from  $4,141,000  to 
$4,575,000,  but  declined  in  percentage 
from  23%  to  21%.  Chain  radio  was 
the  big  gainer  in  the  three-year  period, 
going  from  $7,962,000  in  1938  to  $9,- 
726,000  in  1939,  and  $11,390,000  in  1940. 
The  increase  was  from  45  to  53%  in 
the  three-year  period. 

Meats.  Fish  and  Poultry:  In  this  sub¬ 
classification  there  was  a  steady  increase  in 
total  expenditure,  from  $2,910,000  in  1938 
to  $5,297,000  in  1940.  The  newspaper  pro- 
(Kirtion  declined  from  $1,792,000  to  $1,690,000, 
from  1938  to  1939,  but  picked  up  to  $2,376,000 
in  1940.  Magazine  expenditures  showed  con¬ 
sistent  increases,  from  $839,000  in  1938  to 
$2,190,000  in  1940.  Chain  radio  expenditures 
also  increased  from  $82,000  in  1938  to 
$728,000  in  1940.  The  percentages  for  the 
media  in  this  classification  were  as  follows: 
Newspapers  dropped  from  61  to  45%  in  the 
three-year  period — Magazines  gained  from  29 
to  41%,  and  chain  radio  gained  from  3  to 
14%. 

Miscellaneous  Groceries:  In  this 
subclassification  there  was  not  much 
change  in  the  total  expenditures  over 
the  three-year  period.  From  $19,- 
799,000  in  1938  to  $20,076,000  in  1940. 


centage  remained  at  57.  Chain  radio  ded^i 
from  $3,742,000  in  1938  to  $3, 232,0m  a 
19-f'  ,  percentage  dropping  from  25  to  20%. 
Toilet  Soaps:  In  this  classificatior. 


$ii,db»,uou  to  out  tne  per--  $7  690,000  in  1938  to  $9,500,000  in  1S« 

centage  remained  exactly  the  same  at  newspaper  figures,  however,  dt- 

47.  Magazines  have  mcreased  from  creased  from  $2,434,000  in  1938  tc 
$1,258,000  to  $1,906,000,  but  mcreped  $1,635,000  in  1940,  from  31  to  m 
their  percentage  from  43  to  51%.  Cham  Magazines  increased  from  $2,559.Mt 
radio  has  declined  m^kedly,  from  to  $2,592,000,  but  the  decrease  in  per-  i 
$214,000,  or  7%  in  1938  to  $7,500  in  centage  was  from  33  to  29.  Chain  rat 

19^,  or  less  than  %  of  !%•  increased  from  $2,605,000  in  1939  to 

Furniture  and  hurnishings:  This  is  the  tci  aaa  oa 

other  subclassification  in  the  above  classifica-  $4^51,000  in  1^0,  from  ^  to  53%. 
tion.  The*  total  expenditures  have  increased  Cosmetics:  The  total  is  As 

from  $9,247,000  in  1938  to  $10,597,000  in 

1940.  Tile  newspajier  proportion  has  increased  $16,069,000  in  1940.  Nevspipt: 

from  $1,043,000  to  $1,291,000  in  that  period,  expenditures  rose  from  $2,185,000  to  $3,»C 
and  in  percentage  from  11  to  12%.  Magazines  000  during  that  perii^,  but  the  percentage*- 
have  increased  consistently  from  $7,132,000  to  22  Magazines  increuK 

to  $8,428,000  or  from  77  to  79%.  Chain  f^om  $8,321,000  to  $9,11^000,  but  the  pe 
radio  has  increased  from  $528,000  to  $580,000, 

with  the  same  percentage — 6.  $3.74-,000  in  1938  to  $3,232,0M  a 

♦  »  percentage  dropping  from  25  to  20%. 

Nawspapars  Drop  in  iNdostrlal  Toilet  Soaps:  In  this  classificatior. 

Industrial:  The  total  expenditure  in  the  total  expenditure  grew  from  Hi- 
this  classification  has  increased  mark-  932,000  in  1938  to  $14,611,000  in  19« 
edly  from  $10,272,000  to  $13,651,000  in  The  newspaper  percentage  dropped 
the  three  year  period.  Newspapers,  from  26  to  21%,  from  $3,075,000  to  fi- 
however,  have  consistently  declined  011,000.  Magazines  increased  from 
from  $1,342,000  to  $1,012,000,  or  from  $2,500,000  to  $3,125,000,  from  21  to  ZK 
13  to  7%.  Magazines  have  increased  in  the  three-year  period.  Chain  radic 
from  $7,151,000  to  $10,847,000,  and  increased  from  $5,716,000  to  $8,255,000 
chain  radio  has  increased  from  $764,-  or  from  48  to  56%, 

000  to  $1,039,000  or  from  7  to  8%.  TraNspertatlen  DNclIntd 

Insurance:  This  classification  has  Miscellaneous  Toilet  Requisites:  Id  tb 

increased  from  $4,979,000  total  in  1938  subclassification  the  total  expenditure?  » 

to  $5,781,000  in  1940.  The  newspaper  creased  from  $5,039,000  in 

amounts  range  from  $1,426,000  in  1938  $i.9i4.ooo  to  $1.690.000  durim  tk 

to  $1,470,000  in  1940,  but  the  percent-  periixi.  or  from  38  to  26%.  Magazine  » I 
age  decreased  from  29  to  25%.  Maga-  creaswl  from  $2,700,000  to  $3,841,000,  lads 

zines  increased  in  the  three-year  Jo 

.  J  ,  _  ♦oanoftAA  .  eo  aoi  non  increased  from  $2/1,000  to  $863,000. 

period  from  $3,400,000  to  $3,481,000,  Transportation:  In  this  classification  tkr 
but  the  percentage  declined  from  68  has  been  some  decline  in  total  expenditure 
to  60%.  Chain  radio  increased  from  from  $13,213,000  in  1938  to  $12, 904,000 1 

jothmg  to  to  $724,000  to  1940,  jis,  "^rraT<r  sss  ffis  s 

from  nothing  to  .lo%.  percentage  increasing,  however,  from  70* 

Medical:  Medical  was  one  of  the  largest  71%.  Magazines  showed  consistent  ded* 
classifications,  but  showed  some  total  decline  from  $3,500,000  to  about  $3,125,000  of  f* 
in  advertising  expenditures,  from  $25,523,000  27  to  25%.  Chain  radio  showed  a  Iw 

in  1938  to  $24,996,000  in  1940.  The  news-  increase,  from  $24,425  in  1938  to  $318.0Ma 
pajier  amount  consistently  declined  from  $11,-  1940.  from  nothing  to  3%. 

151,000  to  $10,252,000,  from  42  to  41%.  Air  Ways:  Of  the  above  total.  At 


TraNspertatloR  DNcllaed 

Miscellaneous  Toilet  Requisites;  In  tb 


increase,  from  $24,425  in  1938  to  $318,0Mii 
1940.  from  nothing  to  3%. 

Air  Ways:  Of  the  above  total.  At 


^lagazines  increased  in  1939  over  1938,  but  yf  represent  an  increased  amooc 
declined  in  1940  to  $4,613,000  compared  with  ^  *^4.  t  iooq  tdi 


aecnnea  in  to  comparea  witn  ^  .  *  i/voo  wAi. 

$5,530,000  in  1938.  This  was  a  decrease  from  from  year  to  year.  In  1938  the  W 
21  to  19%.  Chain  radio  showed  considerable  expenditure  was  $716,000.  In  19M, ' 


increase,  from  $7,007,000  in  1938  to  $9,606,000  had  gone  to  $1,929,000.  Ihe  neW" 


in  1940,  or  from  26  to  38  per  cent.  paper  percentage  had  declined  fn* 

Tobacco:  This  is  one  of  the  larg-  63  to  55%  in  the  three-year  period 
est  single  classifications,  and  shows  a  but  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  new- 
decline  from  $38,868,000  total  in  1938  paper  proportion  has  increased  cm- 
to  $36,693,000  in  1940.  The  newspaper  siderably,  from  $474,000  to  $1,056,1$ 
total  declined  from  $17,500,000  to  $12,-  Magazines  have  shown  a  steady  $■ 
600,000  in  the  three-year  period,  or  (Continued  on  page  37) 
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TlLTn  expected  that  it  will  continue  to 

I  1^  JF  aaIQO  iSKJHCLX  1  grow  as  more  demands  are  made  upon 

“  *  ^  ^  ^  the  photograph  department. 

In  Training  Photogs  Stroboscope  Shots 

THE  ringside  photo  of  the  Louis-Nova 
By  JACK  PRICE  fight  made  by  Joe  Costa,  staff  cam¬ 

eraman  of  New  York  Daily  News, 

XHE  Signal  Corps  recently  accepted  if  trained  as  a  news  cameraman,  but  will  rank  amongst  the  best  sports 
the  invitation  of  International  News  a  so-called  pictorialist  will  not  find  photos  of  the  year. 

Photos  to  use  its  staff  photographers  it  simple  to  cover  a  news  story,  and  This  picture  was  made  with  three 

and  the  facilities  of  its  various  bu-  surely  war  is  a  news  assignment.  stroboscope  lamps  strung  up  on  the 

reaus  to  provide  Army  cameramen  Although  there  is  no  provision  for  overhead  lighting  rack.  The  News 
with  a  practical  training  in  news  the  outside  schooling  of  soldier  had  five  stroboscope  lamps  in  all  on 
photography.  cameramen,  the  Signal  Corps,  not  the  rack,  one  set  of  three  operated 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Signal  wishing  to  impose  upon  the  generosity  by  Costa  and  the  other  set  of  two 
Corps  cameramen  will  be  required  to  of  the  INP,  has  supplied  the  soldier  worked  by  another  photographer 

furnish  most  of  the  news  pictures  with  all  films  and  other  materials  and  located  opposite  Costa  at  the  ringside, 

for  newspaper  consumption,  this  edu-  accessories  he  uses.  The  soldier  also  The  system  of  lighting  for  the  news 
cational  step  should  prove  valuable,  pays  his  own  expenses  from  an  al-  photographers  offers  greater  possibil- 
This  is  probably  the  first  opportunity  lowance  given  him  by  the  Army.  It  ities  for  better  results.  The  lighting 
for  Army  photographers  to  learn  the  is  a  noble  experiment  and  we  believe  effects  give  the  pictures  more  drama 
art  of  pictorial  journalism  from  spe-  that  the  officers  of  the  Signal  Corps  and  also  provide  insurance  against 
cialists  in  the  field.  have  shown  excellent  judgment  in  possible  movement,  often  found  in 

Locked  Eipcricnce  attempting  the  experiment  and  that  exposures  made  with  slower  shutter 

The  experiment  started  Sept.  18  has  been  most  considerate  speed  synchronization, 

when  Private  Ronald  J.  Mackesy,  20th  Pla^'ng  its  facilities  at  the  disposal 

Signal  Service  Company  Detachment,  branch  of  the  service.  In  PLIES  TO  EUROPE 

Army  War  College,  reported  for  duty  “  soldiers  are  trained  Paula  LeCler,  American  war  and 

at  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  making  the  tjye  of  photos  wanted  foreign  correspondent,  who  covered 
INP.  Walter  Bordas,  manager  of  the  newspai^rs,  they  will  earn  the  re-  conflicts  in  Ethiopia,  Spain  and 
office,  took  the  soldier  under  his  care  o*  picture  editors  as  capable  China,  and  who  was  in  Warsaw  dur- 

and  without  fanfare  started  him  off  craitsJ^ien.  ing  the  opening  bombardments  of  the 


By  JACK  PRICE 


on  an  intensive  two  weeks’  prelim¬ 
inary  training. 


PM's  Technique 


ing  the  opening  bombardments  of  the 
present  war,  last  Tuesday  clippered 
to  Lisbon  for  her  third  tour  of  the 


Mr.  Bordas  states  that  Private  WE  VISITED  Harry  Baker,  picture  current  war  areas.  Miss  LeCler  is 
Mackesy,  on  reporting,  admitted  he  was  editor  of  PM,  to  learn  if  any  new  one  of  the  few  correspondents,  of 
familiar  with  the  technique  of  pho-  techniques  had  been  developed  and  either  sex,  who  has  covered  both  sides 
tography  but  lacked  practical  experi-  we  were  surprised  when  we  were  of  World  War  II,  having  visited 
ence.  After  a  few  hours  of  lecturing  told  of  a  novel  method  of  handling  Poland,  England  and  France  during 
on  the  coverage  of  an  assignment,  pictures  by  the  desk.  In  almost  every  the  early  stages  of  the  war  in  the 
the  soldier  was  given  a  routine  as-  photo  plant  in  the  country,  the  pho-  fall  of  1939  and  having  just  last  spring 
signment.  This  was  the  first  news  tographer  develops  his  own  negatives  returned  from  a  dozen  Axis  and  Axis- 
story  ever  covered  by  the  soldier-  and  then  prints  them  according  to  dominated  countries,  and  witnessed 
photographer  and  according  to  Bordas.  his  judgment.  Not  so,  on  PM.  the  beginning  of  Germany’s  eastern 


Camera  Knights 

WILLIAM  S.  COWARD  got  into  pho¬ 
tography  by  the  gaslight  circuit,  but 
he  and  electricity  have  been  getting 
along  nicely 
since  he  joined 
the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  staff  18  / 

years  ago.  Part-  > 

nershipina  |  fe" 

back-shed  photo-  n 

finishing  b  u  s  i  -  i  A 

ness  was  part  of  ^  Sn 

ship.  Sources  of 
light  for  enlarg-  ■ 

ing  in  those  days 
werethesun 

shining  through  William  S.  Coward 
a  hole  cut  in  the 

shed  wall,  and  a  Welsbach  gas  mantle 
hitched  to  a  Graflex  chassis. 

It  was  a  hock-shop  roll-film  Graflex 
that  really  started  Bill  on  the  road  to 
news  photography.  He  tramped  At¬ 
lantic  City’s  boardwalk,  snapping 
bathing  beauties  and  selling  the 
prints  in  postcard  form.  With  the 
Bulletin,  Bill  has  been  happiest  ar¬ 
ranging  his  lights.  Among  the  first 
newspaper  photographers  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  extension  flashes,  his  fash¬ 
ion  and  society  shots  have  stood  out 
in  the  paper. 

But  that’s  not  all  Bill  has  photo¬ 
graphed:  he  used  to  be  the  murder 
expert. 


story. 

War  a  Naws  Assi9nniaRt 

’There  is  a  vast  difference  in  train- 


photographer  and  according  to  Bordas.  his  judgment.  Not  so,  on  PM.  the  beginning  of  Germany’s  eastern 

10  of  the  12  negatives  brought  All  staff  cameramen  on  returning  mobilizations.  This  time  she  will 
back  were  technically  good.  In  addi-  to  the  office  after  covering  an  assign-  send  news  and  radio  dispatches  from 
tion  to  the  excellent  quality  of  the  ment,  develop  their  negatives  and  France  and  elsewhere, 
exposures,  Private  Mackesy  had  then  make  contact  prints.  The  editor  _  ___  _  " 

caught  the  essence  of  the  story.  examines  the  prints  or  negatives  and  NEtVSMAN  NAMED 

Each  succeeding  assignment  covered  then  crops  them.  The  prints  or  nega-  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept  30 _ James 

by  the  soldier-lensman  showed  the  tives  are  then  blown  up  in  accordance  L,eCron  fonner  Des  Moines  news- 
results  of  his  instructions.  Some  with  the  crop  markings.  Mr.  Baker  paper  man,  ’  has  been  appointed  assist- 
times  he  was  sent  out  on  his  own,  explains  that  although  this  method  a^t  administrator  of  the  Surplus  Mar- 
but  mostly  he  accompani^  one  of  is  a  slower  one  than  the  normal  pro-  kgting  Administration.  A  native  of 
the  regular  staff  photographers.  After  cedure,  it  is  far  more  effective  and  and  graduate  of  Northwestern 

returning  to  the  office  he  would  pro-  certainly  more  economical.  University,  he  was  a  member  of  the 

cess  his  own  films  and  print  them.  It  was  pointed  out  that  by  allowing  editorial  staff  of  the  Des  Moines 
then  Bordas  would  criticize  them  and  the  picture  editor  to  select  that  por-  Register  before  joining  the  staff  of 
offer  suggestions  for  improving  them,  tion  of  the  negative  that  he  believes  the  Agriculture  Denartment  in  Janu- 
The  training  has  improved  the  soldier’s  most  important  for  his  angle  of  illus-  a^,  iS,  as^isS  trthe  sS:ret^^^^ 
photographic  technique  and  most  im-  tration,  the  paper  presents  a  more  when  Vi’ce-Preqirfpnt  Kf>nrv  A  Wal  ’ 
portant,  he  was  given  the  workaday  interesting  lay-out.  This  is  a  topic  S  held  th^  cabinet  S 
knowledge  of  handling  a  spot  news  that  has  many  angles  for  discussion 
story.  and  is  certain  to  be  highlighted  by 

Wor  a  Nawf  Assi9nniaRt  experts  in  the  near  future. 

’Ihere  is  a  vast  difference  in  train-  The  PM  staff  consists  of  13  pho- 
ing  a  photographer  to  cover  features  tographers  and  five  inside  operators, 
for  a  weekly  magazine  and  educating  There  are  five  darkrooms,  each  about 
him  to  cover  a  news  story  for  a  5  x  6  ft.  in  size.  All  of  them  are 
newspaper.  The  time  element  is  a  equipped  with  cypress  tanks  and 
factor  ffiat  does  not  enter  in  the  pic-  regular  lighting  accessories.  Lockers 
torial  coverage  for  the  magazine  but  are  built  in  every  room  for  the  hous- 
it  is  a  cardinal  issue  when  covering  ing  of  the  cameraman’s  equipment, 
for  a  daily  newspaper.  Then  there  There  is  also  one  small  room  for 
is  the  all-important  issue  of  making  copying  and  another  for  chemical 
each  negative  count.  Even  though  mixing  and  repairing  of  apparatus, 
the  photographer  be  a  soldier,  he  Both  of  these  rooms  can  easily  be 
must  learn  the  lesson  of  economy  converted  into  regular  darkrooms  if 
and  hardship.  In  the  Army  as  well  needed.  The  printing  room  is  the 
as  on  the  newspaper  he  cannot  have  heart  of  the  plant.  It  is  a  large  room 
a  valet  carry  his  equipment  nor  can  about  20  x  25  ft.  and  is  equipped  with 
he  be  extravagant  with  materials,  one  8  x  10  Saltzman,  and  three  small 
The  lesson  that  every  good  newspaper  Omega  enlargers.  All  the  developing, 
photographer  has  learned,  and  that  fixing  and  washing  of  prints  is  done 
all  the  soldier-cameramen  are  learn-  in  a  centrally  located  tank  with  vari- 
ing  is,  “One  film,  one  good  picture.”  ous  compartments  for  the  different 
The  experiment  now  being  conduct-  chemicals, 
ed  by  the  Signal  Corps  and  the  INP  All  camera  equipment  is  owned  by 
may  be  the  basis  for  future  develop-  the  paper  and  kept  in  repair  by  the 
ments.  Many  important  issues  as  to  management.  The  complement  con- 
the  proper  technical  training  of  the  sists  of  many  4x5  Speed  Graphics, 
soldier-photographer  may  develop  as  Miniatures  of  various  makes.  Big 
the  result  of  this  experiment.  One  Berthas  and  view  cameras.  In  some 
fact  is  sure  to  be  established  and  that  instances  the  photographers  use  their 
is,  a  good  newspaper  photographer  own  outfits.  The  staff  has  grown 
may  easily  produce  feature  material  steadily  during  the  past  year  and  it 


FINANCIAL  WEEKLY 

Carrying  on  the  traditions  of  the 
Agence  Economique  et  Financiere, 
for  nearly  three  decades  one  of 
Europe’s  leading  financial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  dailies,  Robert  Bollack,  its 
publisher  and  editor,  next  week 
launches  an  international  Economic 
&  Financial  Agency,  with  headquarters 
at  608  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Its 
purpose  will  be  to  supply  business 
men  and  investors  with  information 
gathered  by  an  international  staff  of 
editors  from  branch  offices  and  cor¬ 
respondents  all  over  the  world,  many 
of  them  connected  for  years  with  the 
Paris  and  Brussels  daily,  publication 
of  which  was  halted  the  day  before 
the  Nazis  entered  Paris.  The  new 
weekly,  combining  also  a  research 
service  at  the  command  of  its  sub¬ 
scribers,  will  be  published  Wednes¬ 
days. 
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Inland  to  Discuss 
Priorities  and 
Visualization 

Supply  and  priority  problems  and 
the  new  ABC  visualization  plan  will 
be  thoroughly  discussed  at  the  fall 
meeting  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  Oct.  14-15,  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  according  to  pro¬ 
gram  plans  announced  this  week. 

Featured  as  one  of  the  guest  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  luncheon  sessions  will  be 
Raymond  Clapper,  United  Feature  col¬ 
umnist  and  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
paper  Alliance  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  recently  returned  from 
England.  Mr.  Clapper  will  address 
the  Wednesday  luncheon,  speaking 
on  “Elngland;  Democracy  at  War.” 

Talk  OR  Soath  Amarica 

Sharing  the  speaking  honors  with 
Mr.  Clapper  will  be  W.  Earl  Hall, 
Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette  man¬ 
aging  editor,  one  of  three  American 
newspapermen  who  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  good  will  tour  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Mr.  Hall  will  speak  at  the  Tues¬ 
day  luncheon  “South  of  Panama.” 

Another  topic  of  interest  will  be 
the  report  of  the  Inland’s  survey  of 
“free  sheets”  published  in  Inland  cit¬ 
ies.  Joe  Bunting,  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantagraph,  and  E.  K.  Todd,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Register-Re¬ 
public,  will  tell  what  they  have  foimd 
out  about  shopper  competition. 

Because  President  Fred  W.  Schaub, 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Review,  is 
now  in  active  military  service,  Vice- 
President  John  W.  Potter,  Rock  Island 
(Ill.)  Argus,  will  preside.  The  com¬ 
plete  program  follows: 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  14,  1941 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors — L. 
Matchell  White,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger. 

Inland’s  Budjlet  for  1942 — Dinton  F.  Kar- 
staedt.  Chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  the  Board  of  Directors:  Co-Publisher, 
Beloit  <Wis.)  Neips. 

New  Membership  Applications — Vice-Pres¬ 
ident  Potter,  General  (jbairman  of  the  Fel¬ 
lowship  and  Membership  Committee. 

ABC  Relations;  Matters  Coming  Before 
the  ABC  Meeting  This  Week — A.  L.  Miller, 
Chairman  of  the  Inland  Committee  and 
Member  of  the  ABC  Committee  of  Publish¬ 
ers  Studying  the  “Visualization”  Problem; 
Publisher,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer- 
News;  Verne  E.  Joy,  Member  of  the  Inland 
Committee  and  Member  of  the  ABC  Board; 
Publisher,  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel. 

The  New  Federal  Taxes — Analysis  of  the 
Increases,  and  Suggestions  Esiiecially  Pre¬ 
pared  for  Inlanders,  by  George  Price  Ellis, 
C.P.A.,  .\ssociate  of  Wolf  and  Company; 
Inland’s  Central  Office  Consultant. 

QUESTIONS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 

Legislative  Information  Exchange — Wage- 
Hour  Job  Classification  Survey,  New  Record- 
Keeping  Regulations,  Etc. — JS  Gray,  Chair¬ 
man  of  Inland’s  Clommittee;  Member  of  the 
National  Sub-Committee  and  the  Siiecial  Com¬ 
mittee  Representing  Newspaper  Associations 
in  Conferences  with  the  Wage  &  Hour  Divi¬ 
sion;  Publisher,  Monroe  (Mich.)  News.  As¬ 
sisted  by:  Eugene  MacKinnon,  Chairman, 
A.N.P.A.  Special  Standing  Committee.  George 
P.  Ellis,  C.P.A.,  Associate  of  Wolf  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Clhicago. 

Newsprint  Situation  &•  Prospects — E.  P. 
Adler,  (^airman  of  Inland’s  N'ewsprint  Com¬ 
mittee;  Past-President;  Publisher,  Davenport 
(la.)  Times;  President.  Lee  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

TUESDAY,  OCT.  14,  12:15  LUNCHEON 

“South  of  Panama” — ^W.  Earl  Hall,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette; 
One  of  Three  Newspapermen  and  Only  In¬ 
lander  Chosen  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  a  Tour  and  Goodwill  Mission  to  South 
.\merica  Early  in  1941. 

TUESDAY,  Ofn-.  14;  2:00  P.  M. 

Inland’s  Second  Annual  Composing  Room 
Cost  Study : 

Third  Annual  Engraving  Costs  Survey — 
Philip  D.  Adler,  Chairman  of  the  Inland’s 
Production  Costs  Committee;  Publisher, 
Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star-Courier. 

Shall  the  Inland  Survey  1941  Circulation 
Department  Costs? — E.  S.  Myers,  Chairman 


<it  Inland's  Circulation  Kates  and  Costs  Com¬ 
mittee;  Publisher,  Middletmm  (O.)  Journal. 

.\11  Department  Round-Table:  (Members’ 
Experience  &  Idea  Forum) — Chairman,  A.  C. 
Iludnutt,  Member  of  the  Inland  Board  of 
Directors;  Chairman  of  Inland's  Circulation 
Department;  Publisher,  Elyria  (O.)  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegram. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  15;  9:30  A.  M. 

Reader  Interest  Studies  'That  Paid  Divi¬ 
dends — Charles  L.  Allen,  Assistant  Dean  and 
Director  of  Research,  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Northwestern  University,  Under 
Whose  Direction  the  Studies  were  made. 
Wilton  E.  Hall,  Publisher,  Anderson  (S.  C.) 
Newspai>ers,  for  Whom  the  Studies  Brought 
Cash  Register  Results. 

What  We  Found  Out  .About  Shopper 
Comi)etition — E.  K.  Todd,  Chairman  of  In¬ 
land’s  Chain  Store  Relations  Committee;  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Re¬ 
public  6"  Star;  Reporting  on  the  Committee’s 
Survey  of  “Free  Sheets”  Published  in  In¬ 
land  Cities.  Joe  M.  Bunting,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph;  Report¬ 
ing  on  Inland’s  Survey  of  "Free  Sheets” 
Published  in  Inland  Cities. 

Discussion 

Plan  for  a  Sound  Film  to  Promote  News¬ 
papers  &  Newspaper  Advertising — Philip  T. 
Rich,  Publisher,  Midland  (Mich.)  News; 
Chairman  of  Inland’s  Local  Advertising  & 
Promotion  Committee;  Introducing;  D.  T. 
Campbell  of  the  D.  T.  Campbell  Advertising 
Agency,  Chicago. 

National  Newspaper  Week  Successes  of 
1941  and  Suggestions  for  “Carrying  On” 
Every  Week — William  N.  Hardy,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Week  Committee: 
Manager,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association. 

Today’s  Classified  Problems  and  Promo¬ 
tions — Discussion  Leader:  C.  H.  McKinley, 
Chairman  of  Inland’s  Qassified  Committee; 
Manager,  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  Netvs. 

Inland’s  Contest  for  Best  Local  Advertising 
Campaigns:  Ju<  ;es’  Comments  &  Awards. 

-Announcement:  Third  Annual  Inland-Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Typographical  Excellence  Contest, 
February,  1942. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTT.  15,  LUNCHEON 

Guest  Speaker — Raymond  Clapper,  Wash¬ 
ington  Columnist  of  the  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate;  Recently  Returned  from  London. 
“England:  Democracy  at  War.” 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  OCT.  IS 

Suply  and  Priority  Problems  Affecting 
Daily  Newspapers — Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr.,  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald.  Chairman  of  Inland’s 
Supplies  Committee.  Cranston  Williams,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  New  A’ork  City. 

Safety  Campaigns  by  Newspapers;  Prize- 
Winning  Inlander’s  Experience — Harold  R. 
Van  Dusen  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune, 
u 

Womock  Leaves  Gore 
Papers  to  Join  Gannett 

William  G.  Warnock,  Jr.,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  in  Rochester.  He  re¬ 
signed  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  Gore 
Newspapers  in  Florida  to  take  his 
present  position.  He  has  been  until 
this  resignation  editor  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  Daily  News  and  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  column  for  the  Gore  news¬ 
papers  for  the  past  two  years. 

Born  in  July,  1913,  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  Warnock  spent  his  youth  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma,  receiving  his 
high  school  and  college  education  in 
Tennessee,  Florida  and  New  York. 
He  'has  spent  considerable  time  in 
Europe  and  upon  his  return  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Daytona  Beach  Sun  Rec¬ 
ord  as  a  reporter.  He  rose  to  city 
editor  and  managing  editor  there. 

RENEW  old'  gold  ADS 

The  Old  Gold  cigarette  campaign, 
which  dropped  out  of  newspapers  last 
August,  resumed  this  week  in  news¬ 
papers  in  15  large  cities  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Featuring  the  same  “Some¬ 
thing  new  has  been  added”  theme 
used  in  the  previous  campaign,  the 
new  ads  will  measure  from  about  200 
up  to  1,000  lines.  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son,  New  York,  handles  the  account. 

LA  PALINA  ADS 

Congress  Cigar  Co.  will  advertise 
its  La  Palina  cigars  in  85  newspapers 
this  fall.  Small  space  ads  will  run 
weekly  on  the  sports  pages  of  the 
papers.  Marschalk  &  Pratt,  New  York, 
handles  the  account. 


EDIT 

Jamestown  Post, 
Evening  JoumaL 
Are  Consolidated 

Mrs.  Ralph  Sheldon  Heads 
Post-Journal  Firm  .  .  . 

Henri  Hall  Retires 

Consolidation  of  the  115-year-old 
Jamestown  Evening  Journal  and  the 
40-year-old  Jamestown  (Morning) 
Post  became  effective  Oct.  1  with  the 
appearance  of  the  first  issue  of  the 
Jamestown  Post-Journal,  an  evening 
newspaper.  The  plant  of  operation  is 
the  Post’s. 

Officers  of  the  new  Jamestown 
Newspaper  Corporation,  publisher  of 
the  paper,  are  Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Sheldon, 
president,  whose  husband  was  the 
founder  of  the  Post;  Alfred  G.  Hill, 
vice-president  and  general  manager, 
general  manager  of  the  Journal  for 
the  past  year  and  president  of  the 
Fremont,  Neb.,  Newspapers;  Levant 
M.  Hall,  secretary,  member  of  the 
Hall  family  which  for  many  years 
owned  the  Journal,  who  will  continue 
active  in  the  business;  J,  Robert  Nel¬ 
son,  treasurer  and  business  manager, 
who  was  business  manager  of  the 
Post.  The  directors  are  Mrs.  Sheldon, 
Mrs.  Harry  Schwabe,  Alfred  G.  Hill, 
Levant  M.  Hall,  Wilson  C.  Price, 
Jamestown  attorney  who  has  been 
executive  vice-president  of  the  Post. 
John  A.  Hall,  and  Horace  L.  Davis  of 
Appleton,  Wis. 

Henri  M.  Hall,  president  of  the 
Journal,  who  retires  from  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  management,  on  Sept. 
30  was  married  to  Miss  Celestine 
Clarke,  of  the  Journal  secretarial  staff 
for  a  number  of  years. 

John  Hall  M.  E. 

John  A.  Hall  will  be  managing  edi¬ 
tor  as  he  has  been  with  the  Journal. 
S.  Miles  Bouton,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Post  will  write  a  daily  column  and 
contribute  editorials.  Chauncey  L. 
Eanes,  for  a  number  of  years  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Albuquerque 
newspapers,  and  since  January  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Journal  will 
continue  in  the  same  capacity  with 
the  Post-Journal.  Don  Wilson,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Des  Moines  Register- 
Tribune  and  more  recently  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Journal  will  be 
city  circulation  manager,  and  T.  Gar¬ 
wood  Gilbert,  Post  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  will  be  in  charge  of  outside 
circulation.  George  Williamson  of  the 
Post  will  be  city  editor;  Floyd  Jacob¬ 
son  of  the  Post,  telegraph  editor; 
Stuart  Maguire,  of  the  Journal,  sports 
editor. 

A  statement  appearing  in  the  final 
issue  of  both  Post  and  Journal  said: 

“This  consolidation  has  been 
brought  about  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
understanding  and  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  owners  of  the  Journal 
Printing  Corporation  and  the  Post 
Publishing  Company. 

“The  owners  of  the  two  properties 
feel  that  the  uniting  of  them  is  in  a 
response  to  the  public  desire  for  a 
larger  and  better  equipped  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  that  it  will  have  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  all  their  subscribers.  They 
also  believe  it  lays  the  foundation  for 
the  production  of  a  newspaper  that 
will  be  of  greater  service  to  the  city 
and  the  community  and  will  more 
commensurately  fill  its  need  in  this 
field  of  activity. 

“The  completion  of  the  merger 
marks  the  passing  from  active  news¬ 
paper  management  of  two  men  who 
have  long  been  identified  with  James¬ 
town  newspapers.  Henri  M.  Hall, 
president  of  the  Journal  Printing  Cor- 


OR  &  publisher 

poration  and  publisher  of  the  Jour, 
nal.  retires  from  office  and  from  par- 
ticipation  in  the  active  management 
of  the  new  consolidated  newspaper 
He  retains  his  financial  interest  in  the 
new  company  and  will  continue  to 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  al- 
though  devoting  his  time  principally 
to  personal  affairs,  the  Frederick  P 
Hall  estate  and  other  corporation  and 
community  matters  in  which  he  has 
been  and  is  interested. 

With  Paper  Since  1906 

“Mr.  Hall  joined  his  father,  the  late 
Frederick  P.  Hall,  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Journal  immediately  after 
completing  his  college  education  at 
Harvard  in  1906  and  was  for  years 
the  general  manager  of  the  Journal 
Printing  Company.  He  is  treasurer 
of  the  Journal  Press,  Inc.,  secretary, 
treasurer  of  the  Furniture  Manufac¬ 
turers  Building,  Inc.,  a  director  of 
Bank  of  Jamestown  and  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association. 

“Also  retiring  from  active  newspaper 
work  is  J.  Harold  Swanson,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Post.  Mr. 
Swanson’s  association  with  the  Poet 
included  practically  the  entire  period 
of  the  presidency  of  Ralph  C.  Sheldon, 
the  editorship  of  Edward  L.  Allen, 
and  the  managerial  direction  of  Robert 
K.  Beach,  all  deceased.  He  joined 
the  staff  as  a  summer  vacation  re¬ 
porter  in  1902,  less  than  a  year  after 
the  paper  was  founded  in  1901.  He 
worked  in  the  same  capacity  for  sev¬ 
eral  summers,  becoming  a  membwof 
the  regular  reportorial  staff  in  1907. 
He  was  city  editor  for  20  years,  edito 
for  five  years  and  editor  and  general 
manager  since  July,  1937. 

“The  Post-Journal  will  imme¬ 
diately  make  preparations  for  the  en¬ 
largement  of  its  equipment  and  fa¬ 
cilities.  Already  it  has  signed  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  addition  of  the  United 
Press  and  International  Service  to  its 
present  Associated  Press  franchise 
for  world  wide  telegraph  news  cov¬ 
erage.  In  addition  the  Post-Journal 
will  install  five  more  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines,  making  a  battery  of  14  of  these 
machines.  Work  has  already  started 
on  remodelling  all  three  floors  of  the 
plant  to  make  room  for  added  per¬ 
sonnel  and  equipment.” 

About  30  out  of  115  employes  of  the 
two  papers  will  be  retained.  All  em¬ 
ployes  losing  places  are  being  given 
severance  pay — one  week’s  pay  for 
every  year  with  substantial  minimum 
for  short  service  employes,  and  with 
top  limit  of  $500. 

CORRECTION 

The  contract  to  prepare  and  publii 
a  picture  magazine  of  75,000  copies  for 
Latin  and  South  America  on  beh^ 
of  the  Co-ordinator  of  Commercial 
and  Cultural  Relations  Between  ^ 
American  Republics  was  made  with 
Business  Publishers  International 
Corporation,  and  not  McGraw-HE 
Publishing  Co.,  as  was  reported  in 
E.  &  P.,  Sept.  27,  page  36.  Busines 
Publishers  International  Corp.  * 
partly  owned  by  McGraw-Hill  and  its 
offices  are  in  the  McGraw-Hill  Buy¬ 
ing  on  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
Among  its  publications  are  Ingewtn 
Internacional,  El  Automorilc 
cano,  and  El  Farmeceutico,  all  printw 
in  Spanish,  and  American  Autotm- 
bile,  in  English. 

■ 

PRICE  RAISED 

The  Bellaire  (Ohio)  Daily  Les^ 
has  announced  that  “due  to  the  ^ 
creased  cost  of  production  the  pr<* 
of  the  Daily  Leader  will  be  3 
a  single  copy  or  18  cents  a  week  w 
livered  by  carrier.”  The  former  pd® 
was  15  cents  per  week. 
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-  «  TIM  TUT  MFWQ  LISTERINE  TESTS  ADS  SIGN  FTC  STIPULATIONS 

IPI  IrXt  rj,^  determine  which  of  its  two  kinds  Washington,  D.  C.,  _  Oct.  4— Two 

-  Listerine  toothpaste  is  preferred  by  agencies  have  signed  stipulations 
“BALTIMORE  ON  THE  CHESA-  the  public,  Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.  is  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 

PEAKE,”  by  Hamilton  Owens.  Mac-  running  test  campaigns  in  Charlotte,  agreeing  to  discontinue  advertising 
millan.  N.  C.  and  Peoria,  HI.  Copy  features  found  to  be  at  variance  with  approved 

Mr.  Owens,  the  editor  of  the  Balti-  portraits  of  a  dowager  and  a  deb,  practices.  W.  E.  Featherstone,  trading 

more  Sun  and  for  more  than  a  gen-  with  one  explaining  her  preference  Featherstone  Advertising 

eration  an  adoring  citizen  of  no  mean  for  either  the  red  tube  with  a  spice  Agency,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
city,  has  written  its  story  as  the  fourth  flavored  paste  and  the  other  for  the  handling  copy  for  three  drug  prepara- 
book  in  the  “Seaport  Series.”  The  blue  tube  with  a  mint  flavor.  Lambert  tions  on  behalf  of  Stop-Lite  Products, 
man  knows  the  great  story  of  his  &  Feasley,  New  York  agency  reports  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Benson  & 

dty  and  tells  it  well,  as  might  have  the  ads  are  designed  to  test  copy  and  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  also  engaged 

been  expected  by  any  reader  who  has  not  the  newspaper  medium  and  that,  advertising  for  Consolidated  Royal 
followed  the  newspaper  and  book  regardless  of  the  results  of  the  test.  Chemical  Corp.,  Chicago,  have  agreed 
product  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  organi-  newspapers  will  not  be  used  exten-  fo  alter  promotional  material  of  cold 

ration.  He  tells  the  tale  of  Maryland  sivelv  to  advertise  the  toothnaste.  remedies. 
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NAVY  ADS  EXTENDED 

The  Navy  extended  its  newspaper 
recruiting  campaign  into  two  new 
states  this  week:  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  This  brings  the  total  number 
of  states  carrying  the  campaign  up  to 
18,  all  of  them  in  the  middle  west  or 
south.  As  in  the  other  16  states,  the 
campaigns  in  Michigan  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  will  run  in  papers  in  towns  of 
50,000  population  and  under.  Ads  will 
run  weekly.  Four  of  the  ads  measure 
1,000  lines  and  five  measure  800  lines. 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
handles  the  accoimt 


“Scum  of  the  Earth,”  by  Arthur 
Koestler.  Macmillan,  New  York.  ^  owa) 

A  journalist  who  was  living  peace-  ^ 
fully  on  the  Riviera  in  1939  tells  what 
happened  to  him  when  he  returned 
to  Paris  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

He  was  an  Austrian,  and  although  In  8 
the  book  does  not  say  so  specificaly, 
we  suppose  he  was  Jewish.  Anyway, 
he  was  picked  up  by  the  police  two 
months  later,  interned  in  a  desolate  crease, 
camp  near  Bordeaux  for  several  from  3 
months,  and  he  saw  plenty  of  the  period, 
conditions  that  led  to  the  easy  con-  a  facte 
quest  of  France  by  the  Nazis.  His  1940  w 
yam,  unlike  too  many  others  of  suf-  Bus 
fering  in  Europe,  is  told  with  ob-  2933*^4'' 
jectivity.  It  is  good  reporting.  penditui 
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AUSTRALIA 


“Advertising,”  by  Kenneth  Goode.  HOST  TO  KNOX 
Greenberg,  New  York.  t  m  it  1  xr 

In  an  era  when  most  official  eyes  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox, 

look  sourly  upon  advertising,  Ken- 

neth  Goode  has  deemed  the  moment  ^^°P .  Indianapolis  news- 

propitious  for  the  production  of  a  luncheon  m  hm 

new  addition  to  his  several  volumes  Coluinbia  Club, 

on  the  profession.  We  consider  his  Indianapolis  Richard  Fairbanks, 
latest  a  valuable  text  book,  but  it  is  Indianapolis  News 

also  a  piece  of  interesting  reading —  Publishmg  Company,  was  host. 

as  is  any  book  which  uses  the  case  «.riciiin«n  t>  w  t»t  tt 
method  to  demonstrate  its  themes.  V^ATTS  6AGK  U.  S> 

book  is  primarily  directed  to  Richard  Watts,  Jr.,  drama  critic  of 
students  and  beginners  in  advertising,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  ar- 
ut  It  can  be  profitably  read  by  vet-  rived  in  New  York  this  week  after 
erans  as  a  refresher  of  first  principles,  a  four  months  tour  of  the  Orient,  dur- 
might  even  be  useful  collateral  ing  which  he  contributed  features  to 
reading  for  people  in  Washington.  his  newspaper. 


precision 

SHAVING 

MACHINES 

for  smoother  shaving 
of  Flat  &  Curved  Plates 

Write  for  illustrated  bulletin 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  York,  N.Y. 


The  only  journal  giving  the  newa 
of  advertisers,  advertising,  pnb> 
lishing,  printing  and  commercial 
broadcasting  in  Australia  and 
New  Zeala^ 

If  yon  are  planning  aalea  cam* 
paigns  or  are  intereeted  in  theae 
territories  read 

“NEWSPAPERNEWS.” 

Published  Monthly 


Subscription  rate  $1.50  per  year 
post  free 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton  St. 
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Stl^kt  SJ<iQCi5 

(This  column  ia  dedicated  to  the 
editors,  serving  as  a  suggestion  me¬ 
dium  jor  fresh  treatment  of  news. 
City  editors  may  find  herein  ideas  for 
stunts,  unusual  picture  and  headline 
treatment.  News  men  are  invited  to 
contribute  their  brain  children.  One 
dollar  will  be  paid  for  each  contribu¬ 
tion.  No  material  will  be  returned.) 

Aid  Service  Men 
THE  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin  are  now  running 
a  page  one  daily  feature,  “Service 
Men  Can  Keep  Tabs  on  Free  Events 
Here  Every  Day.”  In  this  column  are 
listed  the  various  social  and  sports 
events  to  which  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
will  be  admitted  free,  or  free  except 
for  Federal  taxes. 

Sample  17,000 

WITH  Manhattan,  Kan.,  only  15  miles 
from  the  nearest  army  post.  Fort 
Riley,  the  Manhattan  Mercury-Chron¬ 
icle  has  adopted  a  policy  of  distribut¬ 
ing  the  Thu^ay  morning  issue  of  the 
Chronicle  free  to  the  17,000  officers 
and  enlisted  men.  This  issue  is  dedi¬ 
cated  especially  to  Fort  Riley  news 
items,  though  other  items  concern¬ 
ing  the  post  are  carried  in  editions  of 
the  Mercury  and  Chronicle  through¬ 
out  the  week.  As  soon  as  people  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  paper,  a 
subscription  drive  will  be  started. 

Farm  News 

A  FULXi  PAGE  of  farm  news  is  be¬ 
ing  published  weekly  by  the  Ana- 
darko  (Okla.)  Daily  News  with  every 
member  of  the  e^torial  staff  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  page.  A  coliunn, 
"Striking  Up  Pay  Dirt”  devoted  to 
personalities  and  editorial  discussion 
of  problems,  is  the  main  feature. 

Local  News  Touch 

A  NEW  type  of  standing  head  for 
correspondence  from  other  nearby 
small  cities  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Guthrie  (Okla.)  Daily  Leader.  A  two- 
column  cut  showing  the  main  street 
of  the  city  with  the  words,  “Crescent 
NEWS”  for  example,  printed  at  the 
bottom,  is  being  used. 

(^bituarj’ 


ERNEST  N.  NEMENYI,  industrial 

editor,  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator, 
who  had  devoted  years  to  the  Ma¬ 
honing  Valley’s  need  for  water  trans¬ 
portation,  di^  Sept.  27,  of  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  He  was  55  years  old. 
He  had  been  working  on  a  report  at 
the  offices  of  the  Youngstown  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  when  he  collapsed  a 
few  days  before  his  death. 

George  E.  Oliver,  86,  for  10  years 
music  and  dramatic  critic  of  the  old 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Journal,  for 
five  years  of  the  Albany  Times-Union 
and  later  of  the  old  Argus,  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  and  Knickerbocker  Press,  died 
Sept.  26  at  his  home  in  Albany, 

WiLUAM  A.  Bullivant,  former  Re¬ 
publican  Mayor  of  Brockton,  Mass., 
and  night  editor  of  the  Brockton  Daily 
Enterprise,  died  Sept.  28  at  Massachu¬ 
setts  General  Hospital  in  Boston  at  the 
age  of  68.  He  served  for  many  years 
as  city  editor  of  the  now  defunct 
Brockton  Times. 

Fred  J.  Heinz,  82,  life  secretary  of 
the  Johnstown  Flood  Correspondents 
Association,  died  at  his  home  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sept.  25.  He  was  engaged  in 
newspaper  work  at  the  time  of  the 
great  flood  and  covered  the  catastro¬ 
phe  for  Pittsburgh  and  other  news¬ 
papers. 


Roy  R.  Blaca.,  or.,  32,  member  of 
the  Chicago  sales  staff  of  Bryant, 
Griffith  &  Brunson,  Inc.,  publishers’ 
representatives,  died  Sept.  25  in  Chi¬ 
cago  following  an  appendicitis  oper¬ 
ation. 

Newton  H.  Pearson,  48,  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
Gazette  in  1922-23,  and  later  in  charge 
of  the  daily’s  DePere  office,  was  killed 
in  a  motor  car  accident  at  the  entrance 
of  Pisgah  National  Forest  near  Brev¬ 
ard,  N.  C.,  recently. 

JOHN  MEAD'S  WILL 

The  late  John  J.  Mead,  Sr.,  founder 
and  publisher  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Times, 
who  was  killed  by  a  truck  on  Sept.  15, 
left  the  Times  Publishing  Co.  stock 
to  his  four  children.  At  an  organiza¬ 
tion  meeting  Mrs.  Mary  Mead,  widow 
of  deceased,  was  elected  president; 
John  J.  Mead,  Jr.,  vice-president  and 
secretary,  and  George  J.  Mead,  trea¬ 
surer.  The  latter  two  will  continue 
in  their  regular  capacities  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  business  manager,  re¬ 
spectively.  Another  son,  Frank  Mead, 
and  dau^ter,  Mrs.  Mary  Payne,  were 
the  other  recipients  of  the  company 
stock.  In  his  will,  the  late  Mr.  Mead 
left  his  personal  estate  to  his  widow. 
Arrangements  for  the  four  children 
to  continue  operation  of  the  paper 
were  completed  some  months  before 
Mr.  Mead’s  death. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(C«th  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 

4  times  —  .70  per  line 

•SITUATIONS  WANTED” 

(Cesh  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 

4  times  —  .40  per  line 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

As  en  edded  service  to  Advertisers  running 
e  four  time  "Situetions  Wanted”  notice, 
their  record  is  placed  in  the  files  of  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Service. 
This  complete  registretion  assures  adver¬ 
tisers'  qualifications  being  kept  before  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  newspaper,  magazine,  pub¬ 
licity,  advertising,  publishing,  and  allied 
professions.  There  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer  or 
employe.  Registration  card  will  be  sent 
four-time  advertisers  upon  receipt  of  copy 
and  payment. 

FORMS  CLOSE  11:00  A.M.  THURSDAY 
Count  five  words  to  the  line  for  classified 
ads  of  any  nature.  Minimum  space  accept¬ 
able  for  publication  is  three  lines.  An 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Box  Number  or  your 
own  address  as  the  signature  for  replies, 
is  considered  as  three  words. 


Classified  PromotioN 


Extra  Clasaifiad  Linage  and  Revenue  Pro¬ 
ducers  over  10  years  for  more  than  100 
daily  newspapers.  JAMES  H.  PEDEN  te 
ASSJOCIATES,  1074  Obispo  Avenue,  Long 
Beach,  California. 


Investment  Opportunity  Wanted 


WANTED— TO  INVEST 

Is  your  newspaper  losing  money  t  In  need 
of  being  improved!  I  would  like  to  buy 
into  such  a  paper,  preferably  one  in  New 
England,  where  my  executive  ability  and 
twenty-five  years’  experience  could  bear 
some  fruit. 

Box  3821  Editor  Sc  Publisher 


Newspapers  Per  Sale 


California  Daily-Weekly  and  Job  business; 
unopposed  field;  main  highway;  near 
coast;  total  price  835,000;  half  cash. 
A.  W.  Stypes,  Mills  Tower,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California. 


EDITOR 


6.  PUBLISHER 


Newspapers  For  Sale  (Cent'd) 
Oeaaplate  conntry  weakly  newspaper  for  sale 
to  close  estate.  M.  Ourda,  Florida,  New 

York. _ 

County  Seat  Dallies.  fSS.OOO  and  800,000 
— Pacific  Coast;  also  8750,000.  W.  H. 
Glover,  Agency,  Ventura,  California. 

Old  New  York  County  Seat  Weekly  88,000 
— half  cash.  1940  gross  813,070,  net 
86,570,  B.  J.  Kingston  Agency,  Jackson, 

Michigan. _ 

Only  weekly  newspaper  in  New  York  sMte 
forty-five  bandit  village  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  less  than  sixteen  years  annual 
gross.  Always  paid  dividends,  and  five 
thousand  cash  will  control.  Box  8827. 

Editor  S  Publisher, _ 

FennaylTsala  Newspapers:  0ns  daily  885,- 
000;  two  exelusivs  weeklies.  Give  finan¬ 
cial  rsferenees.  Harwell  S  FelL  Biiming- 

ham,  Alabama. _ 

457 — ^Evening  Dally  in  town  of  14,000  with 
ABC  circulation  of  3,892,  county  seat. 
Field  growing  fast.  Non-resident  owner¬ 
ship  reason  for  selling.  Asking  847,000 
— 824,000  cash. 

MURRAY  E.  HILL,  Broker.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers'. 

No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEH  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville,  MIeh. 
Daily  and  Weekly  Newspaper  Properties 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N 
Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

Gradual  ownership  of  county  seat  weekly 
with  job  printing  plant.  Immediate 
investment.  See  Advertiser,  Box  3844, 
under  "Situations  Wanted  —  Adminis¬ 
trative.” 


_ Help  Wanted _ 

Advertising  Solicitor  Wanted.  Beginner’s 
position.  Send  picture,  with  references. 
Borger  Daily  Herald,  Borger,  Texas. 
Business  Writer  for  popular  magasine,  age 
30-38,  experienced  as  head  of  Washington 
Bureau  preferred.  85,000  to  810,000. 
Send  resume  of  experience,  in  duplicate, 
to  Walter  A.  Lowen,  Placement  Special- 
ist,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  Nem-  York,  N.  Y. 
Oirenlatton  Promatton  ICan  wanted  by  an 
Eastern  metropolitan  paper.  Send  all 
details,  with  samples  of  work,  to  Box 

8880,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Solicitor  for  Missouri  dally.  Give 
age,  references  and  experience.  Box  3872, 

Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Classified  Salesman — Second  paper  in 
highly  competitive  field  (eastern  city  of 
1,000,000)  wants  experienced  classified 
salesman.  Must  be  able  to  sell  contracts. 
Moderate  salary  and  bonus  to  start. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Give  complete  details  in  first  letter — age, 
education,  experience  and  references. 

Box  3840,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

District  Manager:  prefer  married  man,  age 
25  to  35;  must  own  late  model  car  and 
be  willing  to  start  at  827.50  per  week, 
plus  car  expenses.  Enclose  recent  pic¬ 
ture  and  employment  record  far  past  five 
years  in  your  reply.  Box  3835,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

Bastem  Metroimlltan  paper  has  opening  for 
a  city  diatrict  manager.  Will  consider 
applications  from  circulation  managers 
of  smaller  dailies  who  want  to  enter 
a  larger  field.  Box  3828.  Editor  Sc 

Publisher. _ 

Editorial  Writer-Beporter.  Weekly  or 
small  daily  experience.  Position  in  South 
.Jersey.  Write,  giving  references,  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  expected,  etc.  Box  3855, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  Advarttaliif  Saleaman.  Draft 
exempt.  Minimum  salary  with  advance¬ 
ment.  Immediate.  Dominion  News  Sc 

Post.  Morgantown.  West  Virginia. _ 

Phone  Room  Supervisor — Young  Woman  or 
man  who  has  had  supervisor’s  experience 
on  second  or  third  paper.  Good  opportun¬ 
ity  for  one  who  can  increase  telephone 
sales.  Large  eastern  city.  (Jive  full 
information  about  yourself  including 
experience,  salary  desired  to  start,  when 
available,  etc.  Box  3845,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

Publishers’  Representative  wishes  draft  ex¬ 
empt  young  man  for  space  selling.  Write 
giving  age.  religion,  college  courses, 
health,  present  work,  salary  expected, 
references.  Box  3870,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Southeast  Dally  wants  young  reporter  who 
can  fit  into  small,  fast  organization. 
Must  produce  plenty  of  Rood  coi)y  w-ith 
minimum  direction.  Some  experience 
required.  Southerner  preferred.  Write 
fully.  Box  3864.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
Southern  City  over  60,000  population 
wants  middle-aged  man  (Southern  ex¬ 
perience  preferred)  capable  of  assuming 
editorship  position,  to  serve  six  months 
in  news  department — to  learn  town  and 
make  acquaintances.  Position  requires 
executive,  as  well  as  writing  ability. 
Give  full  particulars  as  to  experience, 
references,  salary  expected  when  full 
responsibility  assumed.  Box  3858,  Edi- 

tor  Sc  Publisher. _ _ 

Wanted:  Cub  Reporter.  Send  picture  and 
references.  Beginner's  salary.  Borger 

Daily  Herald.  Borger.  Texas. _ 

Wanted  advertising  saleaman.  Young  man 
with  ability  to  write  copy  and  make  lay¬ 
outs.  New  England  evening  newspaper, 
send  full  details  including  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  samples  and  photo  if  possible. 
Reply  Box  AB,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Sitaatioaa  Woatod 
A^aiiistrativa 


Aggressive,  educated,  widely  exDeHwiZ: 
man,  33,  as  right  hand  to  publisher^ 
county  seat  weekly,  with  intention  u 
assume  graduate  ownership.  Prgn^ 
to  make  small  investment,  immediaui. 
Box  3844,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Aiublttona  Businaaa  Manager,  se,  IrislTiH 
cent,  now  (as  always)  employed  setki 
advancement.  Interested  aceountiat  ^ 
vertising  and  eireulation  problems  h 
medium-sized  daily.  Box  8786 
Sc  Publisher. 


Bdltor-Managar,  eighteen  years’  varied  nik 
lishing  experience,  available  October  2^ 
far-western  daily.  Direct  news  staff  Si 
sub-editor,  or  sell  advertising.  Box  isiT 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Former  Publisher  and  Editor  of  sububu 
weekly  newspapers,  recently  free  Is^ 
Any  salaried  opportunity  in  New  T»k' 
Box  3871,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SitaoNoas  WfmtoG 
_ A4vartiiii 


A  damned  good  adman,  39;  broad  ezp^ 
enee,  A-1  record  can  stand  elosest  swit- 
iny;  seeks  permanent  spot  in  New  Ist- 
land;  ean  manage;  now  en  big  Baitm 
daily.  Married.  Box  8755,  Editor  k 


Publisher. 


A  Man  With  A  Plan  to  increase 
seeks  position  as  National  managww 
assistant.  Thirteen  years’  ageoey  sat 
newspaper  experience.  Aee  eopyvritit- 
qualified  to  handle  promotion,  menku' 
dising,  correspondenee.  University  arsis, 
ate;  35;  married.  Prefers  South.  Bsi 
8770,  Editor  Sc  Publisher.  ^ 


Advertlaing  Arttst,  ezeellent  lettering;  C. 
ent,  posters,  eta.  Knowledge  lefredis. 
tlon.  Nineteen  years'  metrepelltu 
newspaper  experience.  Box  tltf.  Iti. 
tor  A  Publisher.  ’ 


Advortlslnf  Man,  married,  experleased  h 
copy  writing,  display  layout  and  ssm^s 
Now  employed  small  daily.  SedSt 
betterment.  Ezeellent  refereaeee.  Ba 
8T48.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager: — Alert,  aggresiiw, 
ten  years’  Local  and  National;  Age  |J, 
married,  college  education.  Now  » 
ployed.  Excellent  merchandising  back¬ 
ground.  Prefer  Eastern  or  Sonthm 
daily.  References.  Box  3868.  Editn 
A  Publisher. 


Advertiainf  Manager-Solieitoi,  good  is 
copy  and  layout.  Married,  age  88,  esl- 
lege  graduate.  Can  increase  your  bsii' 
ness;  salary  and  commission.  Prefer 
small  daily.  Box  3863,  Editor  Sc  Hb 
Usher. 


AdvuttdMaf  SaUaaua:  1041  high  ssksd 

paduata,  newuimper  baakgronnd,  pleae 
lag  personality,  soma  experieaes,  dsabn 
newspaper  Job.  Box  8764,  Editor  Sc  Pit- 
Usher. 


Contracts;  linage  producer — Salesman  via 
eighteen  years’  experience  display  laf 
classified,  large  and  small  dailies.  Lsyett, 
copy,  executive  ability.  Seeks  permsaest 
connection.  Box  3875,  Editor  Sc  Ptk- 
Usher. 


I  want  Jobs  for  three  ad  men  ont  beeaisi 
of  consolidation  in  New  York,  city  sf 
50,000.  Good  on  copy,  layout,  servicr. 
Write  Adv.  Mgr.,  Box  385'!,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


LOCAL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
Unusual  local  display  ability.  ESelaei. 
CAiaraster.  Fifteen  years'  experlsass  it 
age  84  imparts  .  .  .  eompeteasa  Ii 
territory  limits.  Salary  reasoasbli. 
Market  Research,  Sales  PiyeksIsD 
training.  For  brochure,  wire  1.  Sc  r 
Personnel  Service  or  reply  Box  ITIT. 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


National  Department,  Local  Advertlslsi  or 
Advertising  Manager.  Thoroughly  schooled 
man,  31,  married,  Protestant.  Sixteei 
years’  experience  on  two  of  nstios’i 
finest  midwestern  metropolitan  newipi' 
pers.  Good  national  and  local  agency  cos- 
tact  man.  References  from  prominent  ud 
reliable  men  who  are  recognized  in  their 
field.  At  present,  advertising  manifir 
morning  daily;  desire  to  return  to  Isrier 
field.  Location  immaterial.  Box  3876,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher 


Salesman  —  classified  or  display,  Eighteei 
years’  experience,  layouts  and  copj^ter 
— large  or  small  paper.  Married,  sol 
subject  to  draft.  J.  Stuckey,  226  Jdzii 
Street.  Ames,  Iowa.  _ 


See  record  unusual  hard-working  adv.  nu- 
Outstanding  space  and  contract  getter. 
Eleven  years  metropolitan  daily; 
classified,  national  experience.  MsrriM 
36.  Write,  Missouri  U.  Graduate,  5d!i 
Canterbury.  Kansas  City,  Kansas 


'Young  Weekly  Advertising  Manager  resdr 
for  small  daily  berth.  Copy,  layout;  prM- 
tical  printer.  Box  3834,  Editor  A  rib 
Usher. 


SitaaNons  Wantad 
Circulatioa 


Aialatant  Manager  desirea  change.  Cm 
handle  entire  department — city  or  eow- 
try.  Ton  years’  suceessful  experienea 
Age  32.  married;  expert  carrier  orfsi- 
izer.  Go  anywhere.  Box  8806.  Kdita 
Sc  Publisher. 


Oirculatton  Manager,  fifteen  years’  vs^ 
experience  with  one  company;  twOT 
years  as  assistant  eireulation  insns^ 
Expert  with  cost  and  revenue  firwj 
Excellent  references.  Age  31.  MarMi 
Box  3816,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
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rOR  OCTOBER  4,  1941 


SitvatioM  Waafcd 
CircxlalioB  (Coat’d) 


SitHatioai  Waatad 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

— 96 — Measafo  to  Eda: 


Hsrhoir  H.r.-._priorl^“um.n‘  experience,  youth 


liTirr-  national  bylines,  city  reportine.  I  §Lg  PlinfilM 

8._„ral^  yeara^.^expenenee.^  desk,  sports,  radio,  publicity.  Kudos  for  |  tOT  rnniUlg 

ESeient.  Rel^b  .  p  , ^  writinK.  top  references.  Deferred.  24. 

lUT  8823.  Editor  A  Publisher.  - -  free  lancinir  Washinjtton.  G.  Walter.  315  _ 

SfealaUOB  JdanadW  wants  ^position  with  g  Edxewood.  Arlington.  Virainia.  _  .  _  _  .  .  _  _  . 

rJ‘«f’?™rience  as““.n*exe“cu:  LlTowlre  legman-feature,  human  interest  CoatpBsla9  Kooai  Eqaipaiaat  For  Sal# 

‘***  0  MO '  rraUtlon  “^Avaifable“”n  short  opTortnJitr*i>r*af\“‘de"feree”  alls'!  ^otjyaa,  Intertypes  from  practical 

Kditor  A  Publisher - ^ SSctrLIfmod^ron'S^d ’fo‘l"|“uick'l^* 

Ci^ilaUon  Maiii«ar— Why  wait!  Compare  News  or  mcW— half  year  daily  year  Everythina  for  the  composia* 

«w  nkf^ord  with  any  manager  a  record  in  weekly.  Girl  Joumaliam  graduate.  Box  rnnm 

OAnOn.  VniiniF  nFAVATl  abil.  FltUnw  lU  PtlMtahpr  ww  .  wwyr.a«.wy  a 


Shop  o«^  the  equipment  mart  -Aim  I 


New  Eqmpmmt  end  Suppliti  —  Vied  Machinery  Bargmiu 
For  the  FrinHng-PmblitIung  Field 


Meient.  Keliaoie.  «ooa  reiercnces. 

bbt  8823.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

a:..«i»tlnn  Manager  wants  position  with 
_kn  ..Ins.  nrnfit  on  circnla- 


the  United  States.  Yountf.  proven  abil- 
!S,I  Bor  3662.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


aggressive  publishers  and 
GENERAL  MANAGERS 

One  of  the  country’s  most  successful  circu- 
Istion  managers  in  a  metropolitan  field, 


Editor  &  Publisher.  machinisN.  Unequalled,  values.,  ,  Large 

s — r”r; - stock:  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn- 

News  or  mcW— half  year  daily  year  Everything  for  the  composing 

weekly.  Girl  Joumaliam  graduate.  Box  room 

3836,  Editor  &  Publisher _  LINOITPE  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY 

Photographer,  competent,  long  experience,  237  Lafayette  Street  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Ceiiiposia9  Room  EqalpuiMt  For  Sal*  MvchaRieol  Eq*ipa**f  Wa*t*d 

Bay  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical  Wanted:  Pony  Antoplate,  23%'  cutoff. 


age  43,  seeks  job  or  free  lance  arrange¬ 
ment;  now  in  Washington.  Box  3831, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Picture  Editor,  seven  years’  experience 
books  and  national  magazines.  Expert 
coordinating  work  of  photographers  and 
writers.  Box  3842,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Take  Advantage  of  the  Latest  Blue  Streak 
Developments!  A  modern  Linotype  as¬ 
sures  tower  composing  room  costs  w-ith 
simpler,  faster  operation  .  .  .  easier, 
trouble-free  upkeep  .  .  .  greater  range, 
and  flexibility. 

<EQE9ZZSE> 


with  an  enviable  and  seldom  equalled  proofreader,  fully  qualified,  newspaper  or  A  Blue  Streak  saves  more  than  it  costs! 


record,  severing  present  connection,  wants 
1  place  in  city  over  100,000  population.  3gg9  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Are  satisfactory.  '  - - 

**  PUBLICITY  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Box  3874  Editor  A  Publisher  employed  national  organization,  seek- 

_ _ _  ing  diverse  connection  with  large  pub- 

f^^^^DlitHctManagers  and  a  country  terri-  licity,  industrial  firm.  Excellent  experi- 
toriil  supervisor  need  jobs  because  of  ence  radio,  syndicate,  photo,  news,  maga- 

merger.  N.  Y.,  city  of  50,000  experience.  sine  features.  Wide  press  contacts.  Four 

Write  Box  3665,  Editor  &  Publisher.  years  New  York  by-line  newspaperman. 

=  Age  30.  Box  8764,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sit*atie*i  Wa*t*d  Kecent  College  Journalism  Graduate  pre- 

C£tarial  fers  work  in  drama  or  movie  depart- 

_ _ _ _  ment  of  newspaper  or  magazine.  Alert. 

Able  Reporter — Competent  Compositor  well-trained.  Joseph  L.  WeilL  30  Filth 

five  years’  experience  weeklies,  daily,  seeks  Avenue,  New  York  City.  N.  Y. _ 

neavpiper  position  anywhere.  Reporter,  22,  draft  1-B,  A.B.  in  Journalism. 

reading,  hemline  writing,  one-half  years’  professional  experi- 

.**Ibso  ®**“P*’  ySnJl,  ^*^hilsher  anywhere.  Details,  references 

Box  8862  _ _ Editor  A  PubUsher  request.  Box  3815.  Editor  A  Pub- 

Alitt  graduate  Columbia  Journalism,  ’41,  Usher. 

age  23,  deferred,  seeks  position  on  daily,  — - -  ~  „  ,  _  , _ .' 

inywhere;  publicity  experience;  top  ref-  Reporter,  27,  four  years  all  round  expert- 
erences.  Box  3866,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ence;  want  daily  ber^h  immediately.  Col- 
- ALL  AROUND  SPORTS  -  l^ege.^^  References.  Box  3846_Ed|^ 


commercial.  Southern  location  is  desired.  Wanted— Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors. 


Give  full  details  and  lowest  price.  Box 
3804,  Editor  A  Publishes. 

Wanted:  Single  width  Goss  press.  13%  inch 
printing  diameter.  21%  inch  cut-eff.  er 
deck  for  same.  Give  full  details  and 
prices.  Box  3588.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Wanted:  Three  16-page  Goss  press  units 
with  reels  and  automatic  tension.  Please 
give  complete  description  and  price. 
Greensboro  News  -  Record,  Greensboro. 
N.  C. 


N*wspap*r  Merg**  For  Solo 


Sit*atie*s  Wa*t*d 
C£tarial 

Able  Reporter — Competent  Compositor 
five  years’  experience  weeklies,  daily,  seeks 


escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other  BCorgue  of  111  year  old  Boston  Transcript 
Linotype  and  Intertpe  parts  and  acces-  for  gale  in  whole  or  in  part.  Contains 
sones.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us  generous  clippings  and  other  material  on 
your  needs.  over  250,000  individuals  and  on  a  com- 

MONTGOMERY  ft  BACON  prehensive  variety  of  subiects:  also  plates. 

Towanda  Penna  photos,  mats  and  maps;  also  ^aacial, 

-  ‘  -  —  society,  sports  and  literary  files.  Simple 

MacliaRical  Eq*ipill**t  For  Sal*  system,  inquiries  solicited. 

_ Z-L -  BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT 

- — -  BOSTON.  MASS. 

OPPORTUNITIES 
IN  USED  EQUIPMENT 

CUTLER  HAMMER  PRESS  DRIVE 
75  H.P.  Alternating  Current 


Fhoto-Eagravlag  Eq*lpm**t  Far  Sal* 

Por  Sale — Reconditioned  Photo  Engraving 
Cameras  with  arc  lamps,  several  different 
types  and  sizes — some  with  lenses. 


CUTLER  HAMMER  CONVEYOR  CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY 


ALL  AROUND  SPORTS  MAN  SKiisher  - 

Age  23,  college  graduate,  three  years  writ-  - : - — - 

ing,  desk  work;  also,  radio.  Draft  exempt.  Reporter,  college  graduate,  24;  feature 
Go  anywhere.  Box  3761,  Editor  A  Pub-  writer,  sharp  editorializer  and  rauckraker 

liiher. _  on  weekly — anxious  to  get  chance  on 

Cirtoonlst-— over  nineteen  years  on  present  3795.  Editor  A 

job,  desires  change.  Nationally  known.  Publisher. _ _ 

abandanee  of  ideas,  considered  good  Beporter  and  Photographer  for  price  of  one. 
craftsman,  cartoons  reprinted  extensively  |  „jyg  accurate  news  coverage, 
here  and  abroad,  ^.ber.  relmWe.  reason-  colorful  features  and  “catchy”  pix — all 

sbli.  Box  3818,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  backed  by  five  years’  experience.  Box 

Competent  Newsman,  copyreader,  reporter,  3877,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

feature  writer;  twelve  years’  metropoli-  - ;; — ~  ~ 

_ _ _ _  nfrMMil — finti  Renorter.  SDX:  now  believed 


I  can  give  yon  accurate  news  coverage, 
colorful  features  and  “catchy”  pix — all 
barked  by  five  years’  experience.  Box 
3877,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


tan  dailies;  established  magazine  writer;  Strayed- — Cub  ^porter,  SDX;  now  believed 
inywhere  1  Desk  slave  1  Married.  Box  Notify  Box 

3847,  Editor  A  Publisher, _  3772,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Cipytatdsr,  familiar  sports,  makeup;  able  Take  me  out  of  New  ToA  OIWI 


reporter,  writer;  draft  exempt;  seeks  Salary,  location,  immaterial!  Age  88,  now 


Eastern  post.  Box  3735,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
liiher. 

Oopjieader,  publisher  of  own  newspaper  six 
yesrs,  winner  of  editorial  award.  Mar- 


reading  copy;  fifteen  years*  experience  NORTHERN  MAC! 

telegraph,  features,  makenp.  Box  8788,  Marshall  ft  Jefferson  Su 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ _  gaia* 


winner  of  editeriai  award.  good  Reporters,  New  York  newspaper 

city  50,000,  out  account  merger.  We 
1787,  Editor  ft  Publisher,  M*ant  jobs  for  them.  Box  3860,  Editor 

(kpyieader,  research,  publicity;  writer,  29,  a  Publisher. 

dsferred,  degree,  email  newspaper,  mega-  ;rT  Ii  HI  _ _ ~ 

line  East.  Mferences.  Box  8774,  Editor  Vetera  Reporter,  Cop^e^M, 

APnblisber.  perienced  in  cities  of  15,000  to  1,500,000, 


- _ .  ,  now  employed,  will  consider  any  reason- 

Copyreador,  seventeen  years’  experience  ^^le  offei--anywhere.  Forty  years  old, 

largest  deiliei.  War  veteran,  widely  e,even  on  last  job.  References.  Box  3873, 

“““•  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Box  8800.  Editor  A  Publisher. _  _ _ _ 

Disk,  street  or  writing  job  sought  by  Willing  to  go  anywhere  for  reporting  ex- 


HOE  MONORAIL  SAW  and 
TRIMMER 

HOE  RADIAL  ARM  ROUTER 

GOSS  MAT  ROLLER  45C 

HOE  JIG  SAW  and  DRILL 
Available  in  Plant  Sale 
Details  and  Prices 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

145  Nassau  St.,  N*w  York  City 

Duplex  Press  8  page;  model  C  Intertypes; 
Linotypes,  models  5-8-14;  Cylinder  and 
Job  equipment.  Antomatica. 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.  Phils..  Penna. 

For  Sale:  Clayhoum  Boring  Blachlne  for 
reducing  plates  with  13.750  outside 
diameter;  Hoe  Curved  Casting  Box  and 
Finishing  Machine  for  12%'  plate  dia¬ 
meter,  22%'  sheet  cut;  twelve  Lower 
Split  Magazines,  72  channel;  Hoe  full- 
page  Flat  Plate  Shaver;  Wesel  heavy 
Duty  Saw  and  Trimmer;  No.  25  Vander- 
cook  Proof  Press.  Thos.  W.  Hall  Co.,  120 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 


230  W.  4l8t  St. 


New  York  City.  N.  Y. 


married,  college  man,  33,  preferably  in 
the  eMt;  twelve  years  ezperienee,  mid¬ 
west  and  New  York.  Box  8775,  Fditor 

t  Publisher. _ 

Beekmin-Bepor^r,  27,  single,  deferred. 
Eight  years’  straight  on  three  sonthem 
dailies.  Box  8749,  Editor  A  Pnblieher. 


Editor,  seven  years’  book,  trade  magazine,  Young  Photographer,  with  real  top-notch 
and  picture  magazine  editing,  production,  experience.  Go  anywhere.  Now  em 


perience,  at  a  modest  salary.  Six  foot, 
single,  26,  draft  exempt  and  not  afraid  of 
hard  work  or  long  hours.  University  de¬ 
gree  with  journalism  training.  Under¬ 
graduate  editor.  Complete  details,  with 
photo  and  references  cheerfully  sub¬ 
mitted.  Box  3664.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

lung  Photographer,  with  real  top-notch 


copyreading,  writing,  rewriting.  Box 

8838,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editor-Reporter;  New  York  City;  four 
yesrs  with  leading  advertising  news 
magazine.  Telephone  Garden  City  1472-J. 
EditorlM  Assistant,  editing,  rewrite,  proof¬ 
reading,  layout.  University  graduate, 
28,  magazine  publication  experience. 

Box  3867,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editeriai  Assistant;  opportnnity  foremost  I 
Five  years’  experience,  age  24,  draft 
exempt.  Production,  layout,  typography, 
wp7  writing,  etc.  Box  8762,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  FLAT! 

forceful  writer  can  guarantee  te 
make  it  a  “must”  with  your  readers  and 
•  ^w®r  in  the  community.  Idea  man, 
itndent  of  world  affairs,  prond  of  the 
sbont**it**°  ***  interestingly 

<  as  news  editor  on  daily 

or  50,000  circulation.  Other  medium  city 
and  metropolitan  experience,  college, 
widely  traveled,  excellent  references.  An 
uniusl  opportunity  to  hire  knowledge, 
judgment,  talent.  Salary  $4,000. 

Editor  A  Publisher 

experience  on 
mrtropolitsn  dailies— Chicago  and  Cleve- 
writer  accustomed  to 
editorial  responsibility. 
Pnbr  h  ”**'‘®"*®’  ®®*  Editor  A 


ployed.  Will  marry  if  I  get  better  situ¬ 
ated.  Have  car — complete  equipment. 
Box  3751,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Hoe  Octuple  M  pattern  press,  22%'  cutoff. 
8  columns,  together  with  chases,  form 
tables,  complete  stereo  machinery;  also, 
model  5  linotypes,  model  31  Blue  Streak 
(72  channel)  and  model  20.  Kemp  im¬ 
mersion  equipment  with  2%  ton  metal 
pot.  10  fonts  8  pt.  Ideal  News;  3  fonts 
10  point  Ideal  News.  Lowell  (Masss- 
chusetts)  SUN. _ _ 

Hoe  Z  pattern  sextuple  press  with  ink 
pumps;  two  Hoe  right  angle  condensed 
quadruple  presses;  Wood  pony  autoplates 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Lcavtt 

of 

Abtooco 


MAYBE  we’ve  forgotten  what  it  is  to 
hunt  for  a  job  in  the  U.  S.  A.  We 
hope  not,  because,  in  addition  to  the 
foiu*  kids  now  in  as¬ 
sorted  stages  of  grow¬ 
ing  wings,  we  have 
what  the  legislative 
folks  call  a  “revolv¬ 
ing  fund”  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  who  expect  us  to 
pull  a  job  out  of  the  air  for  them  now 
and  then.  What  brings  this  subject 
to  the  front  is  a  question  now  in  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  New  York  Times 
and  a  member  of  the  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Guild  in  its  employment. 

A  young  man  named  A.  Slavik  has 
been  employed  in  the  Times  compos¬ 
ing  room  on  one  of  those  jobs  which 
exist  only  in  a  big  office.  He  is  not 
an  editorial  man,  and  he  is  not  a  com¬ 
positor,  but  does  “miscellaneous  work” 
in  the  composing  room.  He  has  been 
on  that  job  for  11  years,  doing  work 
that  has  earned  the  commendation  of 
his  superiors,  but,  because  of  the 
nature  of  his  duties,  there  is  small 
prospect  of  advancement  either  in  rank 
or  pay.  His  lot  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
common,  for  while  the  kind  of  work 
that  he  does  is  essential  to  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  production,  it  gives  lit¬ 
tle  opportunity  for  initiative  or  display 
of  latent  talents. 

niis  young  man  a  short  time  ago 
applied  to  the  Times  for  a  leave  of 
ab^nce,  we  learn  from  the  current 
number  of  the  Guild  News  Letter, 
published  by  the  Times  guild  unit. 
The  agreement  between  the  guild 
commercial  unit  and  the  management 
provides  for  such  leaves,  guaranteeing 
continuity  of  service  in  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  severance  pay,  sick  leaves,  va¬ 
cations,  and  other  benefits.  A  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  management  took  what 
seems  to  us  a  wholly  reasonable  posi¬ 
tion — that  if  granting  the  leave  would 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  paper, 
the  privilege  would  be  granted  if  the 
purpose  of  the  leave  was  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  other  employment,  the  leave 
would  not  be  grant^.  In  other  words, 
if  the  absence  was  sought  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  writing  a  book,  the  manage¬ 
ment  would  agree,  on  the  ground  that 
the  employe  would  be  better  equipped 
for  his  work  on  the  paper  than  be¬ 
fore;  if  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  seek¬ 
ing  work  as  a  bus  driver,  the  applica¬ 
tion  would  be  denied,  since  the  new 
employment  would  not  fit  the  employe 
to  do  a  better  job  on  his  newspaper 
assignment. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Slavik,  who  has 


permitted  to  take  his  six  months’  leave, 
look  about  him  for  a  new  position 


without  sufficient  thought  as  to  how 
they  are  to  be  balanced  in  a  national 


tionally-directed  attack  to  force  tlk 
closed  shop  upon  the  Scripps-How^ 
newspapers,  which  have  resisted  Um 
particular  phase  of  the  guild’s  pr(>. 
gram  for  several  years.  As  usual,  tk 
giiild  selected  for  its  target  a  paptf 
which  has  to  fight  like  devil  ti 
keep  on  an  even  keel  against  some «( 
the  strongest  competition  in  the 


lOOK  aooui  nim  lor  a  new  posniun  uicy  aic  tu  uc  uaiaiiecu  ui  a  Iiduuiiai  .  T^ink  hark  nvrr  tha 

^d,  if  he  w^hes,  come  back  to  the  economy  which  must  compete  in  world 

Times  with  his  standing  as  an  employe  markets  against  other  systems  with  , _ ^  _ 

unimpaired. 


Tea  Years' 
"Progress" 
Recalled 


THAT  sounds  fine,  but  it  is  not  a  plan 
under  which  an  office  can  be  op¬ 
erated  efficiently.  Its  benefits  are  en¬ 
tirely  one-sided.  The 
employer  is  required 
to  guarantee  what¬ 
ever  rights  an  em¬ 
ploye  has  earned  by 
length  of  service,  to 
provide  a  substitute  for  him  during 
his  absence,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
sub,  no  matter  how  satisfactory  his 
work  may  have  been  whenever  the 
man  on  leave  decides  to  come  back. 
While  that  procedure  might  work  well 
enough  in  an  occasional  individual 
case,  its  potential  effects  upon  produc¬ 
tion  and  morale  are  not  attractive.  It  is 
fine  for  the  management  and  the  guild 
to  agree  that  leaves  of  absence  should 
not  interrupt  a  man’s  seniority  nor  im¬ 
pair  privileges  earned  by  service,  but 
we  don’t  agree  that  a  protected  leave 
of  absence  is  the  inherent  right  of  any 
employe  under  any  circumstances.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  guild  in  the  Slavik  case 
go  pretty  far  in  that  direction. 

The  incident  also  makes  one  reflect 
how  far  we  have  gone  in  employer- 
employe  relationships  within  the  past 
eight  years.  There  were  enlightened 
employers  in  1930  who  believed  that 
an  employe  earned  certain  rights  to  a 
job  that  he  had  done  well  for  many 
years.  There  were  some  who  pro¬ 
vided  insurance  and  a  few  which  ar¬ 
ranged  for  pensions  to  people  who  had 
grown  old  in  their  service.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  employers,  however,  then  con¬ 
sidered  it  proper  to  dismiss  an  em¬ 
ploye,  reganlless  of  length  of  service, 
with  seldom  more  than  a  month’s  pay. 
“Severance  pay”  existed  only  in  the 
vocabularies  of  those  who  had  studied 
“socialistic”  ex^riments  in  Europe. 
Vacations  had  long  been  routine  for 
white  collar  employes,  but  the  rare 
exception  for  mechanics.  Overtime 
was  generally  paid  to  unionized  em¬ 
ployes,  while  clerical  hands  who 
worked  after  hours  were  usually  paid 
“supper  money,”  without  regard  to  the 
number  of  hours  worked. 

Social  security  was  not  new  in  sev¬ 
eral  European  countries,  but  it  was 
in  the  minds  of  few  Americans  during 
the  last  days  of  the  Hoover  regime. 
Few  employers  in  1930  or  1931  could 


against  other  systems  wim  ,  ,  ,  *  ■  x- 

less  hunwne  attitudes  toward  their  characteristic.  The  H«« 

subjects.  Nowhere  in  the  literature  of 
the  “gains”  of  American  labor  have  t 

we  seen  any  discussion  of  the  idea 


under  A.  F.  of  L.  charters  have  do. 
placed  the  guild.  It  must  have  seemed 
wise  strategy  for  the  guild  to  select  i 
spot  where  commercial  departmoit 
employes  were  dominant  over  the  edi¬ 
torial  group,  push  the  demand  for  a 
closed  shop,  force  a  strike,  and  dien 


that  severance  pay,  vacations,  guaran¬ 
teed  basic  wages  and  sharply  limited 
hours,  prescribed  rates  of  overtime, 
etc.,  must  be  considered  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  element  of  the  basic  pay  of  the 

workers.  Nowhere  have  we  read  the  — 

suggestion  that  provision  for  sever-  ® 

ance  pay  be  set  up  on  an  actuarial  P*®*'  wins  in  Birminghmi, 

base,  with  both  employer  and  employe  extension  to  otha 

contributing  to  a  fund  which  would  Scripps-Howard  papers.  ^  It  may  ogt 
assure  the  discharged  worker  of  a 
cushion  while  he  was  finding  new  em¬ 
ployment  and  at  the  same  time  guard 
the  employer  against  the  need  of 
charging  a  “dead  horse”  expense 
against  current  operations. 


win,  for  the  management  has  the  sym¬ 
pathy  in  its  resistance  of  a  substantU 
number  of  editorial  workers  who  tet 
no  good  for  themselves  in  a  pinffj 
shop  operation.  It  should  not  vm. 


Anothor 

Strategic 

Strike 


THE  whole  subject  of  labor  relations 
has  been  handled  far  too  casually  in 
this  country.  We  have  tolerated  dom¬ 
ination  of  unions  by 
men  who  have  never 
worked  at  the  trade 
under  their  leader¬ 
ship,  or  of  any  trade 
at  all.  We  have  per¬ 
mitted  the  crippling  of  essential  in¬ 
dustries  by  strikes  which  arose  not 
from  any  discontent  with  working 
conditions  or  wages  but  from  disputes 
between  rival  unions.  We  have  toler¬ 
ated  picketing  of  establishments  which 
had  reached  satisfactory  agreements 
with  their  own  workers,  but  which  had 
not  accepted  arbitrary  conditions  laid 
down  by  i  union  chiefs.  We  have 
shrugged  off  the  employment  of  the 
secondary  boycott  and  of  outright 
blackmail  as  union  strike  weapons. 
We  have  passively  submitted  to  the 
destruction  of  going  business  enter¬ 
prises  by  strike  tactics  which  could  be 
defined  only  as  gangsterism. 

As  this  is  written,  the  guild  strike 
against  the  Birmingham  Post  is  enter¬ 
ing  its  second  month — a  strike  in 
which  the  close  shop  is  the  principal 
issue.  According  to  local  information 
which  we  have  always  found  reliable, 
this  strike  was  called  by  a  guild  in 
which  the  majority  of  members  are 
employed  in  the  Post’s  commercial 
departments.  The  paper  has  had  to 
suspend  publication  because  the  press¬ 
men,  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
refused  to  cross  the  picket-line  thrown 
around  the  plant  by  the  C.  I.  O.  guilds- 


A  New 
Viawpoint 

Needed 


a  family  to  support  and  no  prospects  have  foreseen  the  day  when  they  and  men.  And  when  members  of  the  edi 


of  appreciably  higher  earnings  in  his 
Times  job,  had  an  opportunity  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  a  position  as  a  bus  driver. 
His  immediate  superior,  we  are  told, 
recommended  that  the  leave  be 
granted.  The  auditing  department  re¬ 
quired  that  the  superior  “underwrite 
the  requested  six-months  leave,” 
which  he  was  unwilling  to  do.  We 
don’t  see  how  he  could.  He  did,  how¬ 
ever,  the  report  states,  declare  that  he 


their  employes  would  contribute  any 
percentage,  however  small,  of  their 
weekly  payrolls  to  Federal  and  State 
governments  against  the  risks  of  un¬ 
employment  and  old  age.  Today,  the 
prospect  of  higher  payments  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Union  activity  has  accounted  for 
some  of  the  changes  in  the  national 
thinking  upon  industrial  relationships. 


torial  department  and  other  employes 
sought  to  form  another  union  organ¬ 
ization  and  contest  the  guild’s  domina¬ 
tion,  a  hearing  and  election  were  fore¬ 
stalled  by  the  guild’s  charge  that  the 
new  outfit  was  company-dominated, 
a  violation  of  the  Wagner  Act.  So  the 


strike  goes  on,  with  the  object  of  forc¬ 
ing  upon  the  publisher  a  closed  shop  _ _ 

in  every  department  organized  by  the  i^  like  the  moneys  spent  for  cannon^ 
guild,  including  the  editorial,  in  which  shells— completely  irrecoverable, 


NOT  for  one  moment  do  we  advoatt 
the  abolition  of  the  right  to  strike, 
even  though  we  can’t  find  that  orpn- 
ized  labor’s  balance  i 
the  better  for  da 
strikes  of  the  pest 
half-century.  Cet 
tainly  the  lot  of  da 
average  editorial 
worker  who  has  been  through  a 
strike  is  not  appreciably  better  dun 
it  would  have  been  had  the  diipya 
been  settled  by  peaceful  methods,  ft 
doubt  that  the  average  edhoiU 
worker  under  a  guild  contract  is  modi 
better  off  materially  than  men  widuBt 
the  guild  buckler. 

Employes  who  sign  up  under  a  guik 
shop  contract  put  their  workinf  fa- 
tures  and  their  consciences  into  Ike 
hands  of  their  union.  No  matter  afaat 
the  theory  is,  in  practice  they  camot 
make  their  own  arrangement!  vWi 
their  employer.  If  the  employer  seds 
to  reward  good  work  or  loyalty  by 
extra  pay,  the  guild  watchdop  ate 
likely  to  raise  the  cry  of  “anti-unin 
activity.”  A  guild  member  who  tried 
to  make  his  own  deal  would  be  de¬ 
nounced  as  lacking  the  proper  degree 
of  class-consciousness.  So  the  nmi- 
mums  set  in  any  union  contract  teui 
to  become  maximums,  giving  a  nein- 
paper  job  all  the  zing  and  zest  of  i 
cii^  service  clerkship. 

We  sincerely  hope  the  left-wingeo 
who  inspired  the  Birmingham  strfa 
will  be  knocked  out  of  office  in  the 
current  election  of  national  leadn 
American  newspaper  workers,  i 
they  must  be  organized  into  unkci 
need  leadership  which  can  wd 
with  the  men  who  sign  the  die<t 
and  make  the  big  decisions  1| 
will  take  many  a  day  to  heal  lk 
scars  that  have  been  created  by  fa 
leaders  who  have  looked  upoo  fa 
employer  as  an  enemy  to  be  buDfa 
and  browbeaten,  but  those  scars  ce 
be  healed.  The  money  that  is  w 
spent  to  finance  strikes  and  the  *■ 
come  that  the  employer  loses  throt#! 


tut  there  isn’t  any  doubt  in  our  mind  .  .  .  .  _  _ _ ^ _ 

was  willing  to  recommend  the  employe  that  the  people  as  a  whole,  regardless  guild  has  a  minority  membership,  pletely  intranslatable  in  terms  of  btf- 

for  re-engagement  on  the  Times  at  of  union  affiliations,  believe  that  that  Thousands  of  dollars  are  being  lost  clothes,  shoes,  or  housing.  If  fa 
the  end  of  any  period  of  absence.  whole  people  has  to  assume  responsi-  overy  week  in  wages  of  men  and  guild  can  attain  leadership  companfa 

The  upshot  was  that  Slavik  got  two  bilities,  under  our  system,  for  the  women  who  had  no  voice  in  calling  i^  intelligence  and  statesmanship  ^ 
weeks’  leave,  which  he  used  to  look  sometimes  unfortunate  impacts  of  the  strike,  arm  who  are  not  at  all  ^lat  which  has  directed  the 
into  the  supposed  new  job,  then  took  system’s  operation  on  individuals.  We  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  graphical  Union  for  most  of  the  p* 
what  he  thought  were  two  weeks’  have  taken  in  stride  the  idea  of  sever-  ^  fr«ung  j*^s  century,  if  it  can  forget  the 

ance  pay,  of  vacations,  of  a  limited 
work  week,  of  guaranteed  minimum 
wages,  of  the  elimination  of  child 
labor,  of  the  limitation  on  the  number 
of  hours  which  may  be  worked  by 
women  and  minors.  We  have  taken 
those  things  as  matters  of  course. 


were 

vacation  for  further  trial.  He  has  not 
been  paid  for  the  final  two  weeks,  and 
when  he  did  not  return  to  work,  the 
management  held  that  he  had  quit  his 
nevFspaper  job.  The  guild  didn’t  agree, 
and  w?  gather  from  its  bulletin  that  it 
is  holding  that  Mr.  Slavik  should  be 


group  of  people  whose  work  has  littie  aboiiTa’  closed"  shop  "hi  the  editofa 
any  part  m  makmg  a  newspaper  room,  if  it  can  get  back  to  a  meml» 

nVkivk  rolfttlflS  t 


great  or  prosperous.  ship  basis  that  has  some  relatioa  I 

The  massing  of  guild  brass-hats  at  newspaper  realities — then  it  can  atip 
Birmingham  during  the  past  few  weeks  to  a  place  of  recognized  usefulnMIl 
indicates  that  this  fight  has  more  than  the  newspaper  field.  Its 
local  significance.  It  looks  like  a  na-  course  means  eventual  disintegr*® 
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